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The Flying Red Horse 


is not only quick on the 


pick-up and great for 


long runs—he delivers 
“Balanced Performance”’! 
Fill up with Mobilgas and 


its teammate Mobiloil! 

















HE RED HORSE in this sign 
T3 called Pegasus. It’s the 
trade-mark of America’s fa- 
vorite gasoline. 

The wings symbolize speed 
and power—and Mobilgas is a 
word you should remember 
when your gauge is “low.” 

Mobilgas is made for today’s 
sensitive automobile engines. 
Even though firing may ex- 
ceed 10,000 times a minute— 

. . » Mobilgas atomizes in- 
stantly, burns cleanly, deliv- 
ers its powerful charges toevery 


Son, he’s America’s 
Fastest Horse! 


cylinder every time on time. 
See your Mobilgas Dealer. 
Get “Balanced Performance”: 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 

2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 

3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no 
stalls. 

4, Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all con- 
ditions. 

8. Long mileage—economical opera- 
tion. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc. 

AND AFFILIATES: Magnolia Petroleum Co.— 

General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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DUTCH AND BELGIANS 
DORCED TNTO WAR...n.....ccccrccercccscccescsssee . § 


About three hours before Germany invaded Bel- 
gium and Holland, U.S. Ambassador Cudahy 
telephoned President Roosevelt from Brussels 
informing him of the impending blitzkrieg. Since 
then events have moved with stunning swift- 
ness. Here are the economic, diplomatic and de- 
fense problems raised by the war’s explosion. 


WILL U.S. ‘MISS THE BUS’?................04. » 7 


More-than $8,000,000,000 has been spent by this 
country in the last seven years for defense pur- 
poses—yet the surface in armament and man- 
power requirements for national security has 
barely been scratched. Has this nation, like Brit- 
ain, “missed the bus”? Has American official- 
dom been at fault in refusing to heed the warn- 
ings of such men as Bernard M. Baruch? Here 
is the full and complete story—with every “un- 
heeded warning” documented by facts. 


LABOR BLOC IN ACTION.............:cccce0008 P. 10 


Congress is that very sensitive patch on the body 
politic which passes laws. Ever wonder why cer- 
tain laws are passed? Here is the case history of 
how one huge bloc of voters—labor—helps Con- 
gress. Here is an article which analyzes for the 
first time a new and powerful political force. 
Here is the first well prepared, simple exposi- 
tion of how sensitive Congress is to pressure. 


NAZIS OUTSTRIP US IN AIR.................. P. 12 


Five times as great as our own air force is Ger- 
many’s air armada. The Pictogram shows just 
where and how the Nazis have the edge on us in 
the air. Most recent figures on planes, pilots, 
ground crews, anti-aircraft guns and production 
are listed for reader information. 


TROUBLES OF A ‘GOOD NEIGHBOR’..P. 14 
If the truth be known, Uncle Sam and his many 
neighbors to the south can hardly be called 
“good neighbors.” Of late there have been too 
many discordant notes for even suave diplomats 
to keep quiet about. This article takes no sides, 
but does present the issues simply and clearly. 


LOOKING BACKWARD AT THE 
TUTTE siisthisinscininnaticcnbutsinwiniiincmnnmemisisiaanned P. 21 


Rotogravure enables us to present this back- 
ward glimpse in pictures of the President since 
he took office. Every May since 1933, there has 
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been a major problem pressing on the White 
House for solution. History here comes alive in 
photographs and story. 


RELAXING WAGE-HOUR LAW............P.25 


You may not have realized it, but the Wage- 
Hour Division is getting ready for a wholesale 
reinterpretation of the law it administers with- 
out even waiting for congressional amendments. 
The net effect is to take some of the sting out of 
employer regulations. Here in brief are the de- 
velopments as they stem from Washington, to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s nerve center of the nation. 


WAR BOOM FOR THIRD-TERMERS..P. 26 
The presidential candidates were going their 
campaign ways quite smoothly last week when 
—bang! Germany struck at England through 
more neutrals. Overnight in this country issues 
were reversed. The comparative campaign calm 
was forgotten. Political plans were revised. Here 
then is the new line-up in politics occasioned by 
the startling new line-up in Europe. 


BACK OF THE CAA FIGHT...................... P. 32 


Long ago the aviation industry left its swaddling 
clothes on a low-lying cloud as it zoomed into 
the stratosphere realm of big business. Now, 
with war spreading, it promises to become a 
fabulous national industry. But since those in- 
fant days the Government has had a hand in 
each phase of the industry’s growth. Now comes 
the President’s reorganization plan and with it a 
storm in Congress. Here in this Newsgram are 
the vital statistics and factors to keep in mind. 
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of tthe News 


Spur to Defense Plans . . . Corn subsidy Program... 


Transportation Bill snagged . . . Hatch Bill revived 


Washington has swift repercussions 
of Germany’s invasion of Netherlands 
and Belgium . . . President Roosevelt 
says he is in full sympathy with the 
views of Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land in her proclamation rallying Hol- 
land to fight invaders . . . President 
sees no change in situation to warrant 
revision of his belief that United 
States can stay out of war... Presi- 
dent orders “freezing” of all Belgian, 
Dutch, Luxembourg credits and cash 
balances in U.S. .. . Signs bill au- 
thorizing such action as to Norway 
and Denmark, but in general terms to 
prevent any belligerents from taking 
over property of conquered nations. 

United States officials look for 
speeding up of Allied war operations 
following reorganization of British 
cabinet under Churchill. 


x* 


National defense plans speed up... 
Chairman Thomas, of Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee in charge 
of army appropriations, says Con- 
gress should immediately provide for 
initial protective force of at least 400,- 
000 men . . . Speaker Bankhead says 
it is not necessary for Congress to 
remain in session . . . Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Chairman Pitt- 
man, frequent predictor of Japanese 
move against Dutch East Indies, says 
U.S. must watch developments in the 
Pacific . . . Navy orders U.S. fleet to 
remain indefinitely in Hawaiian waters. 


xk 


Supplementing pending huge an- 
nual appropriation bill, Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee adopts House-ap- 
proved naval expansion program for 
11 per cent increase in Navy’s ship 
tonnage . . . Navy announces plan 
to ask appropriations to start con- 
struction of 299,635 tons of author- 
ized but unbuilt tonnage for new 
ships . . . Congress considers testi- 
mony of Secretary Edison defending 
battleships, but proposing redesign- 
ing to minimize damage to top decks 
from air attacks . . . After White 
House conference, James W. Gerard, 
former U.S. ambassador to Berlin, 
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says U.S. is in grave danger if Ger- 
many wins war... Former War In- 
dustries Board Chairman Baruch de- 
clares U.S. is woefully deficient in 
airplanes, machine guns, anti-aircraft 
and other equipment... 

Senate passes and sends to House 
Townsend Bill to end Treasury pur- 
chases of foreign silver . . . Agricul- 
ture Department announces sale of 
20,000,000 bushels of corn to United 
Kingdom under new export subsidy 
program ... President vetoes bill for 
federal crop insurance for cotton... 
says similar experiment as to wheat is 
not yet satisfactory ... Italy denies 
U.S. supplies it receives are for- 
warded to Germany. 

x * tk 


United States Supreme Court dis- 
misses suit of seven steel companies 
contesting Labor Department’s mini- 
mum wage determination for steel 
firms supplying government contracts 
under Walsh-Healey Act .. . holds 
rights of companies are not endan- 
gered .. . Wage-Hour Administrator 
Fleming approves wage increases ag- 
gregating $10,000,000 a year for 200,- 
000 garment workers . . . Assistant 
Attorney General Arnold says anti- 
trust investigators are inquiring into 
operations of Pullman companies .. . 
H. C. Hopson, a founder of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Company, in- 
dicted with two associates on con- 
spiracy charges. 


x*k 


House disapproves President’s 
transfer of Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity to Department of Commerce . 
House rejects conference report on 
Wheeler-Lea Omnibus Transporta- 
tion Bill and sends it back to confer- 
ence . . . Senate bill to extend Hatch 
Act prohibition of political activity 
to state employes paid out of federal 
funds revived in House Committee on 
Judiciary, after President says it 
should pass. 

Prohibition Party’s national con- 
vention unanimously nominates Rog- 
er W. Babson, of Massachusetts, for 
President political primaries 
sweep on through six more States. 
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New SGU alay 


Odds still are 3-to-2 that the United States will stay out of Europe's war 
even after its new turn in Holland and Belgium; that the issues will be decided 
without American participation. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Look for stronger and stronger pull of sentiment. Point to remember: Na- 
tions seldom go to war for sentiment alone; do go when overt acts occur affect- 
ing vital interests. Further point: War can't easily come this time from overt 
acts at sea. Neutrality Act and German care will prevent that. It could come 
from attempted German seizure of British, Danish, Dutch or French possessions in 
this hemisphere. But Germany announces a present lack of interest in those 
possessions, now out of reach. It could possibly come from direct government 
loans to the Allies. But Neutrality Act must first be changed. 








Real danger of U.S. involvement is in another quarter; is fully appreciated 
here; is the basis of most watchful attention. Vital interests are involved in 
the Philippines, vital supply lines in Dutch East Indies and British Malay 
States. Unlikely is an American involvement in Europe until U.S. interests in 
the Pacific are assured of safety. Move by Japan toward the Philippines or 
toward British and Dutch possessions would bring quick action here, surely eco- 
nomic, maybe naval. United States must look across two dangerous oceans; must 
avoid getting involved in both at once. Key to understanding of future lies in 
this understanding. 





Appraisal representing best inside official opinion here is this: Hitler 
is driving for a decision by October; is seeking, in Holland and Belgium, bases 
for violent air and submarine attacks on Britain; is intending to strangle 
British communications, to lay down a counter-blockade. Chance of success is 
near 50-50. Mussolini will jump in on Hitler's side when convinced of a quick 
decision; will provide a diversion. Chance that Spain will strike at Gibraltar 
cannot be dismissed. Type of warfare now started will be pushed without a let- 
up; will heavily center in the air. 








Biggest question: Can the British and French match Germany in the air? 
Answer: Not at this stage; not in the period just ahead. Reason: British pro- 
duced about 700 warplanes in March; French 400; Germans over 3,000. Won't U.S. 
planes make up the difference? Not now. Americans delivered 169 planes to the 
Allies in March; are producing not more than 500 a month; will not be producing 
many more than that total for months. 





Vital fact is that Britain delayed large-scale American buying for eight 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


months; that British Cabinet refused to give go-ahead signal for large-scale 
tapping of American resources; that all emphasis was placed upon conserving dol- 
lars, upon preparing for a long war. British plan had been for strong action 

in 1941; had been for slower motion in 1940. Hitler had a different idea. 
Result now is that American industry cannot quickly supplement British industry 
in war goods production; that the danger period is in the six months immediately 
ahead. 





Defense shortcomings of U.S. itself will become more and more apparent. 
Lack of every type of military equipment is startling; is best illustrated by 
official testimony that this country could scarcely put 75,000 men in the field 
with equipment comparable with that of German troops in Holland. 





Navy situation is much better. Yet: Like Britain, U.S. spent 20 years and 
billions of dollars designing and building battleships without much thought 
given to the air hazard. Result: A vast investment in ships is at least par- 
tially jeopardized by adamant refusal of highest officials to permit a test 
of efficacy of air bombing. Present White House effort to talk down importance 
of air developments represents whistling in the dark; represents an effort to 
divert attention from a costly oversight. 


To be expected now is a big rush in armament spending at home; in armament 
orders from abroad. War demand had started to take hold before:the German push 
into Holland and Belgium. FRB index, after four-month decline, is pointing 
definitely upward; is likely to gain momentum as orders pour in. Big uncertain- 
ty is whether the buying rush will be in time. 








mK mK *K 


An outlook report: Money: Treasury is planning no retaliatory action to 
offset drastic decline in British currency; is stressing British inability to 
use currency to fight a trade war. Not to be crossed off is prospect of some 
action to prevent aggressor nations from using gold to buy in this market. 
Taxes: Latest developments remove any prospect for easing of taxes on business 
now, or so long as war goes on. Prospect of drastic tax increases to pay for 
armament is increased. Labor: To be expected is some revision of wage-hour regu- 
lations to permit relaxing of maximum hour limits for higher-paid white-collar 
workers. Courts: Supreme Court majority, week by week, is overturning one safe- 
guard for business after another. Walter-Logan: Senate probably will pass in 
amended form with a tangle to follow in conference or over a White House veto. 
Relief: $1,000,000,000 for eight months is probable. 





* * * 


Roosevelt is assured a near-unanimous convention vote on the first ballot. 
Turn taken by war makes it near a 60-40 bet that the President will accept that 
nomination, but final decision will await convention time. The President long 
has forseen this turn; has geared his plans accordingly. 





Dewey delegate gains continue. Taft remains the most formidable opposi- 
tion, with Willkie and Bricker in the background. War effects on Republican 
plans still are to be reflected. 
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The National Week « « 


DUTCH AND BELGIANS FORCED 
INTO WAR—WHAT IT MEANS TO US 


Far-Reaching Changes in Impact of the Conflict on America 


Trade, Politics and Finance 
to feel effects. Big demands 
on industry to supply Allies. 


War now will have an immense impact 
upon the United States. Word is going out 
from the highest government quarters 
that all old bets are off in trade, in poli- 
tics, in finance, even in foreign policy. 
German invasion of Holland and Bel- 
gium touched off the real war that here- 
after will dominate American affairs. 

Trade routes are upset. Holland’s mer- 
chant marine of 3,000,000 tons joins Nor- 
way’s 5,000,000 and Denmark’s 1,500,000 
tons in trouble. Major currencies are in 
chaotic condition. The “free” British 
pound has collapsed, the Canadian dollar 
and French franc are in a bad way, along 
with the Dutch guilder and the Belgian 
franc. Anything can happen in commodity 
prices. Rubber skyrocketed with trouble 
for the Dutch. Sudden demand can do the 
same to other commodities. 


Vital U.S. Interests Involved 

There is a precarious situation in the Far 
East where Dutch possessions are of vital 
interest to the United States. It is signifi- 
cant that the American fleet will remain 
off Hawaii in a high state of readiness. 
American interests in the Caribbean are 
involved in the fate of Holland. The Dutch 
possess islands at Curacao and Arubas that 
are important to the United States both 
strategically and economically. Dutch Gui- 
ana, on the North Coast of South America 
would never be permitted by the United 
States to fall into hands of an unfriendly 
power. So important is the situation in 
which Canada finds herself that President 
Roosevelt has explored that situation with 
Mackenzie King, Canadian Prime Min- 
ister. The future protection of Australia 
is getting more than academic attention 
in this Government. 

War from now on will set the pace for 
this country as well as for the belligerents. 

President Roosevelt is quick to give 
assurance that he believes and hopes that 
the United States can keep out of war 
itself. He is asking no changes in neutrali- 
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ty laws at this time. His obvious policy 
will be to make no move to change the 
status of the Dutch East Indies unless 
the Japanese should move first. There is 
no suggestion that this country should 
send aid to Holland or Belgium. But the 
effects of war are not to be escaped. 
Most immediate of those effects will be 
economic. The United States from here 
on out must become the big supply base 
for the Allies. Britain and France possess 





What invasion of Holland and 
Belgium will mean for U. S. 

War now starts in earnest. 

Why fleet stays in the Pacific. 

A task of armament at home 
and of supply for the Allies. 

The objective Hitler seeks in his 
latest move. 





nearly $9,000,000,000 worth of Gold, 
American securities and cash. They possess 
other billions in Canadian securities and 
Latin American securities. Holland has a 
hoard of $1,700,000,000 in gold and Amer- 
ican securities. 


Vast Cash Available 


Here is a vast amount of cash that can 
be spent for American products. The 
Chamberlain Government delayed spend- 
ing its cash for eight months, limiting 
purchases in this country strictly. Winston 
Churchill,.as Prime Minister, will—if in- 
formed officials here are correct—spend 
dollars much more freely to build up lines 
of supply that Adolf Hitler’s airplanes 
cannot destroy readily. British industry 
is highly vulnerable from the air. American 
industry is protected and is on a direct 
and rather easily protected route to the 
British Isles. 

The official view is that, with war 
gaining momentum, immense demands 
can be expected by American industry, 
with this demand strongly centered in 


airplanes and steel products. The question 
will be whether American industry can 
produce equipment that will be needed 
by the Allies in a volume and at the speed 
demanded by developments. 

Equally important demands are looked 
for at home. Congress, government ad- 
visers are convinced, now will be forced 
by public opinion to take more energetic 
steps to bolster national defense. An Army 
and Navy capable of defending the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, let alone defending Ameri- 
can interests in the Far East, will be 
immensely more expensive than that now 
maintained. Its development will be cost- 
ly and will mean large-scale expenditures 
in those heavy industries equipped to 
produce armament. The Army wants at 
once 20 new bombers to cost $400,000 
each. It needs great quantities of latest 
model airplanes in order to meet any 
possible air threat. The Navy’s needs are 
being revised sharply upward. 


Trade Shifts in Prospect 


But there are other, 
factors, as well. 

The Dutch have been buying nearly | 
$100,000,000 worth of American goods | 
each year. Those goods have included 
metal, oil, automobiles, cotton, aircraft | 
and corn. The Belgians have bought ap- , 
proximately the same total, chiefly auto- 
mobiles, wheat, cotton, gasoline and oil 
cake. If Germany occupies those countries, 
American sales will stop. 

Offsetting is the prospect that the new 
turn taken by war will result in a severe 
upset to exports not only of Holland and 
Belgium, but of England and France as 
well. The United States will be in a 
favorable position to fill markets in neutral 
nations that now are to be opened by war 
developments. This is an important part 
of the reshuffling that war brings. With 
spread of the war to the Mediterranean 
would come further shifts in trade that 
would have broad importance to the 
United States. Mediterranean nations 
have been buying here at the rate of 
$250,000,000 a year. 

Official eyes, however, are most closely 
glued to the Dutch East Indies and 
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British Malay States, the source of supply 
for rubber and tin. 

But economic effects are not the only 
effects of Europe’s latest trouble. 

With the need for greater protection, 
the United States must spend more on 
armament, and armament expenditures 
will force greater government borrowing. 
Need for increased borrowing will force an 
increase in the nation’s present debt limit 
of $45,000,000,000. Larger spending, like- 
wise, will lead to demand for increased, 
rather than decreased, taxes. The upset 
in foreign currencies is forcing a recon- 
sideration by this Government of its gold 
buying policy and its policy of monetary 
cooperation with the British and French. 
No immediate change is contemplated. 

Over-all, this viewpoint is expressed: 

Europe’s war now will be won or lost 
on the line fixed by Hitler through in- 
vasion of Holland and Belgium. The Ger- 
man goal is a base of operation for short- 
range air and submarine attack on the 
industrial and communications heart of 
the British Empire. The British objective 
must be to force the Germans back from 
the seacoast of Holland, back from the 
borders that are within fighter plane range 
of the British Isles. 

Germans gained the advantage of sur- 
prise. Again they struck by land and air 
and by water. Use of Mussolini as a decoy 
enabled them to divert some British and 
French naval forces to the distant Medi- 
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terranean while operations 
centrated next door. 

There is no blinking the fact, in this 
capital, that Hitler may reach his im- 
mediate goal. This would put his airplanes 
and submarines barely 125 miles from 
the British Isles—less than a half-hour’s 
jump by plane from vital industrial and 
shipping centers. Holland and Belgium 
long have been recognized as the areas 
that command the entrance to the Thames 
river. In British eyes this move is com- 
parable to an invasion of Britain itself, 
and Holland would be the logical jumping- 
off place for such an invasion. 

For the first time, too, Germany has 
made a direct thrust in the direction of 
France. Belgium is the key to French 
defense. France never can be persuaded 
now that the Germans are making war 
exclusively on England. 

Viewpoint in the highest quarters here 
is that Great Britain now is fighting a des- 
perate fight for her life and that she must 
make every effort and every sacrifice to 
defeat the Germans. Until now the British 
have failed to mobilize the national effort 
completely for defense against the Ger- 
mans. Planning has been on the basis of a 
slow and long war in which the Germans 
could be drawn off to the East. 

Instead, the British today—as American 
military strategists analyze it—find them- 
selves in the following position: 

First, from Norway, the Germans, hav- 


were con- 


ing severed British supply lines to the food 
and raw materials of Scandinavia, are in 
a position to strike by air at the industrial 
cities of North Scotland and by subma- 
rine and air at shipping in the Atlantic. 

Second, from Holland and Belgium—if 
successful in their present move—the Ger- 
mans will be in a position to strike by air 
at the industrial cities of Southern Eng- 
land and will be in a position to strike by 
air and submarine in the Thames and 
along the West Coast of England. 

German air operations until now have 
been hampered by the lack of bases from 
which fighting airplanes could accompany 
bombers in their raids against industrial 
and military objectives. Holland and Bel- 
gium, once occupied, would provide such 
bases. But then there are offsetting factors 
as well. British and French now will be 
free to direct their air forces at Germany’s 
industrial area in the Ruhr, just over the 
border from France. The Allies can carry 
war into Germany just as readily as Ger- 
many can carry war to them. 

But the key to the future lies in air- 
planes. The key to Allied superiority in 
airplanes lies in the United States. What 
happens now will depend upon the ques- 
tion of British ability to hold out until 
they can obtain from the United States the 
airplane supplies that will give them an 
advantage. An eight-month delay in buy- 
ing in America could turn out to have been 
an error of colossal proportions. 
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The National Week 





Will U.S. ‘Miss the Bus’? 


Our Lack of Preparedness on Land, at Sea and in the Air 


Strengthening of armaments 
urged in prophetic warnings 
by Bernard M. Baruch 


The United States today—with violent 
war under way and spreading—is not pre- 
pared to defend the Monroe Doctrine or 
its commitments in the Pacific. More than 
$8,000,000,000 paid out in seven years 
barely scratches the surface of armament 
and man power required for defense under 
present conditions. 

This country, for all of its effort, is able 
at this time to put into the field barely 
68,000 well-trained and well-equipped sol- 
diers. These soldiers, now engaged in ma- 
neuvers, represent about all of the Army in 
continental United States. Among them 
is not a single complete mechanized divi- 
sion. The Army requires about 1,200 criti- 
cal items of equipment, of which American 
industry is prepared now to produce, in 
quantity, fewer than 100. 


80 U.S. Planes; 3,000 German 


Air support of the field forces consists 
of 2,700 first-line airplanes. But, of these 
first-line planes, exactly 52 are capable of 
matching the latest planes that Europe 
produces. In March, the American air- 
plane industry turned over to the Army 
80 airplanes. The German airplane indus- 
try produced in that month more than 
3,000 latest model planes for its air corps. 

The American Navy is far better pre- 
pared than the American Army. The Navy 
is ready, in top form. But Pacific ma- 
neuvers, just completed, revealed an im- 
portant shortage of auxiliary vessels that 
are as essential to the successful operation 
of the fleet over long distances as are bat- 
tleships. The Navy air force today is with- 
out a match in the world. Yet the Ameri- 
can Navy, like the British Navy, refused 
to let its air force demonstrate what air 
bombs could do to a battleship. The result 
is that navies have gone ahead for years 
investing billions in ships that had not 
been designed to resist air attack. 

These developments raised the question: 
Has the United States, like Great Britain, 
missed the bus? 

Urgent warnings were given to the high- 
est officials of this Government that they 
were going to miss the bus in the arma- 
ment race, just as Great Britain missed its 
bus. These warnings were given repeatedly 
over the munths since April, 1938, by Ber- 
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nard M. Baruch. Mr. Baruch was chair- 
man of the powerful War Industries Board 
during the last war. He has been an ad- 
viser of Presidents since then. His travels 
have brought him in touch, during recent 
years, with the best-informed individuals 
in Europe. In the light of what now is de- 
veloping, Mr. Baruch’s warnings take on 
great importance. 

It was on April 29, 1938, after Hitler 
had moved into Austria and Mussolini had 
defied the British over Ethiopia, that Mr. 
Baruch wrote to a high official in the 
American Government: 

“The British Government’s purchases 
of foodstuffs show that war has been more 
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imminent than generally supposed. Amer- 
ica must have on hand a war reserve 
of strategic materials. The Army esti- 
mated requirements for manganese, 
chrome, tin and tungsten for two years of 
war would cost approximately $22,000,000. 
This does not take into consideration rub- 
ber or monozite.” 

Congress later authorized $100,000,000 
to be used for purchase of strategic ma- 
terials, but has appropriated only $15,- 
000,000 of that amount. Under considera- 
tion now, when available shipping is scarce, 
is a plan to trade American cotton for 
Dutch tin. A barter deal with Britain in- 
volving exchange of cotton for rubber is in 
process of being carried out. Plans al- 
ready are drawn by the nation’s leading oil 
company for a plant to produce substitute 
rubber. The U.S. finds itself amply sup- 
plied with most essential raw materials— 
far better supplied than any other nation. 

In his 1988 memorandum, Mr. Baruch 
went on to say: 

“The increased British budget shows 
that England had neglected for years to 


keep up her armaments and had to do in a 
short time, and therefore in an expensive 
manner, what is demanded in the present 
circumstances. Doubtless Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s demands were met because 
England and France were not ready. You 
are aware of the condition of the Ameri- 
can Navy and of the Army. Everyone 
knows what it is, except the American peo- 
ple, for surely the foreign governments 
know. I do not know whether the special 
machinery that is necessary for making 
powder has been bought. That should be 
the top priority. Next should be the short- 
age in antiaircraft and antitank guns and 
semi-automatic shoulder rifles, with a re- 
serve of special machinery. Then airplanes 
and more airplanes.” 


How Our Weakness Aided Hitler 

Today—two years later—the shortages 
in machinery and in military equipment 
that existed in 1938 still exist, but grad- 
ually are being remedied. Hitler has banked 
on those shortages and on the unprepared- 
ness of American industry to produce war 
material in quantity for supplying Britain. 

After Munich, Bernard Baruch, back 
from Europe, where he had watched de- 
velopments from the inside, addressed an- 
other memorandum to the highest officials 
of this Government. His memorandum, 
written October 11, 1938, said in part: 

“Two things stand out in the European 
crisis: (1) That Germany outmaneuvered 
the others in detaching Poland from a pos- 
sible alliance against her. (2) And more 
important, England was tragically unpre- 
pared. Her navy would have been of no 
use except as a blockade. Aside from the 
fleet, everything else favored -Germany 
tremendously. There is no doubt about 
her numerical superiority in the air as op- 
posed to all the others. Any nation which 
gains supremacy in the air and can keep 
it places the other nations at a disadvan- 
tage because it would be impossible to 
build either airplanes or defenses when 
the factories are subject to constant raid- 
ing by a superior air force. Germany and 
Italy have received recognition of their 
power. It will take a long time to over- 
come this.” 

Then Mr. Baruch, in the same memor- 
andum, added: 

“The condition of American defenses is 
unknown only to Americans. Every for- 
eign power knows exactly what we are 
doing and what we lack. While Germany 
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has been arming, she has also been busy 
spreading her ideologies among the na- 
tions of the world, sending her armaments 
and soldiers to inculcate her ideas and her 
discipline, and penetrating economically 
each and every country with her economic 
preachments. Is there any lesson for 
America in all this? 

“Hitler and Mussolini—in peace time— 
must get employment and therefore trade 
and commerce for their people. The prin- 
cipal place where they can get it is in the 
Western Hemisphere—in this country, and 
particularly those countries like Mexico, 
and those in Central and South America. 
There is no question but that the expro- 
priation of properties in these countries, 
which is now taking place or about to take 
place, has been fomented by the represent- 
atives of Japan, Italy and Germany, par- 
ticularly the last-named. The Latin-Amer- 
ican countries saw Germany repudiate her 
debts and treaties and then rise to be the 
greatest world power. They are told by 
Germany that that is what they should do, 
too. It is shown how Germany and Latin 
America are natural allies against Ameri- 
ca and England.” 

The advice given by Mr. 
October, 1938, was this: 
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“We must meet these countries on the 
ground they have chosen. If they use sub- 
sidies, we must use them. We can sub- 
sidize more. If the other countries en- 
deavor to undermine us, we must meet 
that. No self-sufficiency or pride of present 
position is going to help us. We already 
see the result in England and France, both 
of which have sunk from the level of first- 
rate power, to second-rate power, and, in 
the case of France, perhaps to the level of 
a third-rate power. 

“With Italy undermining France and 
England in Western Asia and Africa, with 
Japan active in Eastern Asia and with all 
three of them active in the Americas, it 
behooves us to sit up and take notice. The 
first thing to do is to prepare our defenses. 
We have not an adequate defense against 
any such combination as can readily face 
us.” 

Just before war started, on August 31, 
1939, Mr. Baruch addressed another letter 
to the highest officials. In this letter was a 
proposal for a changed gold-buying policy. 
Mr. Baruch said: 

“The structure of the totalitarian states, 
if not upheld, has certainly been strength- 
ened by the United States through its pur- 
chases of gold. Upon this gold price is 


based the price of everything in the world. 
Why should not the United States take 
the position it will buy gold only from 
those nations with whom we have fair, 
cooperative relations? 

“If the United States should refuse to 
buy Japanese gold, the Japanese economy 
would be seriously affected. The same po- 
sition could be taken with Germany and 
Italy. It is also true that it would have a 
serious effect upon the economy of Russia. 
It would stop a Nazi-Russian economic 
deal.” 

That advice, however, was not taken. 
Yet it may be a hint of a possible future 
policy that could be adopted in the event 
of an economic clash with Japan. 

Again, on April 29 of this year, Bernard 
Baruch, out of his experience, addressed 
another memorandum to the highest gov- 
ernment officials. This time he was writing 
against the background of nearly eight 
months of war and with information 
gained through the closest study of the 
American defense problem at this stage. 
Mr. Baruch now had this to say: 

“When the present wars in Europe and 
Asia are over, there will be many gaunt 
nations with well-disciplined, modernized 
armies, navies and air forces and with de- 
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pleted economies which will demand ex- 
pansion. We do not have a sufficient naval, 
air or military force to meet a menace on 
both seaboards at the same time. 

“T know the difficulty of landing troops 
on American soil. But that can be vastly 
simplified if, at the end of the war, Ger- 
many and Italy have obtained some of the 
West Indies or islands in the Caribbean, 
of if Germany, Italy or Japan be given 
bases in Mexico, Central or South America 
for the operation of air lines or seaports, 
or concessions by whatever name they may 
temporarily be called, which can be built 
up quietly as points of attack. 

“There is no power, or combination of 
powers, on the American continent that 
would be of much aid to us. The United 
States must take care of its own safety and 
of the safety of neighbors to the north and 
south. The stake is too big not to be pro- 
tected. Force and desire are rampant. 
Here on the American continent is the 
hope those forces can have for greatest 
gain.” 


Need For Mobilizing Industry 

Mr. Baruch again urged the necessity 
for complete preparedness to meet any 
threat. He again advanced his plan for 
mobilization of industry in time of war. 
He wrote: 

“There should not only be a minimum 
military force, but there should also be an 
industrial mobilization such as you know 
of and have been part of—an industrial 
mobilization that would enable this coun- 
try to increase its equipment as fast as 
additional men are needed. And done in 
such a manner that the profit would be 
taken out of war, but still’ organized for 
the greatest efficiency of our fighting 
forces, and care for our civilian popula- 
tion.” 

Through these letters and memoranda 
can be seen part of the appraisal on which 
White House decision rests. There is the 
analysis of forces at work, affecting the 
United States, made by a man with wide 
contacts and with broad experience. The 
deep concern that Mr. Baruch expresses 
over the state of American defense is 
known to be shared by the President. 
There is not the same concern among a 
present majority of Congressmen. 

Congress has been impressed by sug- 
gested relationships between what is go- 
ing on in Europe and American defense 
needs, but at the same time has displayed 
a tendency to make 1940 budget curtail- 
ments in the national defense budget 
rather than in subsidies to special groups 
of voters. 

Farmers are being given hundreds of 
millions of dollars more than the President 
Tecommended for them. WPA is having 
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its available funds for the next fiscal year 
increased by hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars above original budget estimates. Con- 
gress is adding millions to the totals that 
will be available for river and harbor work. 

National defense, despite recommenda- 
tions of the President, of Army and Navy 
heads and of advisers like Bernard Baruch, 
is undergoing cuts in the interest of 
economy. 

Money for the Navy is reduced by the 
House $112,700,000 below budget recom- 
mendations. The Army found its appro- 
priation reduced $65,300,000 below the 
amount recommended by the President. 

The Navy was denied a request for 576 
airplanes at a time when the airplanes of 
Germany were raising a question concern- 
ing the very effectiveness of the British 
fleet. A request by the Navy for $22,000,- 
000, to be spent for submarine nets to 
protect American harbors in the event of 
trouble, was thrown out. Where the Navy 
sought authorization to make plans for a 
25 per cent increase in ship strength, Con- 
gress decided to grant authorization for an 
11 per cent increase. There was a cut 
below budget requests of $40,000,000 in 
funds available for ship building. The 
House at first threw out a fund for start- 





and were cut $14,000,000 by the House. 
The Army very much wanted 496 addi- 
tional airplanes, to cost $25,780,000. The 
House decided the Army could have 57 
planes, none of combat type and 37 of 
them training planes. The Army, too, 
faced with a defense problem in the Pa- 
cific, asked for $12,700,000 to establish an 
air base at Anchorage, Alaska. The House 
threw it out. The Army wanted $580,000 
for gas masks and $8,800,000 for special 
machinery for producing vital items of 
equipment. Congress decided the Army 
didn’t need gas masks and could get along 
without most of the equipment. 

Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, reminded the country on May 12 
that it took the United States one year, 
after war was declared in 1917, to put a 
division in the front lines in France. He 
said: 

“When our now famous First Division 
struck at Cantigny on May 28, 1918, 
American soldiers went over the top wear- 
ing British helmets and carrying British 
gas masks, Our artillerymen in support 
came rolling along in caissons drawn by 
horses belonging to the French Govern- 
ment. They computed their ranges and 
their deflections with French aiming cir- 
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ing a third set of locks at the Panama 
Canal, but later restored this item. The 
heads of the Naval Affairs Committees in 
Congress, Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, and Representative Vin- 
son (Dem.), of Georgia, kept cuts from 
being greater. 

The Army is rather desperately interest- 
ed in educating American industry in the 
task of producing military equipment that 
would be vitally necessary in event of war. 
They asked $16,000,000 for this purpose 





cules and French ‘scissors’ instruments. 
They fired French 75s, using French am- 
munition. Dare we hope that future 
enemies will again concede us time?” 
The question, as informed advisers of 
this Government see it, is whether the 
bus will wait next time, whether the rich- 
est nation in the world, with pledged com- 
mitments in more than one-third of the 
world, can afford to walk around rela- 
tively unarmed in a world now moving 
deeply into a violent war. 
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LABOR BLOC IN ACTION 


How Political Pressure Is Exerted in Name of 25,000,000 Voters 


Nucleus of a new party 
in ClO-sponsored league. 
Power is felt in Congress. 


Seventy-five labor union leaders de- 
scended on Congress from Pennsylvania. 
Forty were flown from Detroit. One hun- 
dred came from New York. Connecticut, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Indiana, New Jersey 
and Illinois sent delegations. 

Each group reported directly to head- 
quarters at the United Mine Workers 
Building to receive instructions from burly 
John T. Jones, one-time coal miner and 
veteran official of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. From union headquarters, 
the men went to the United States Capitol, 
where they buttonholed House members, 
urging each to vote against all amendments 
to the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 

Before the ninth state delegation, Penn- 
sylvania’s, left last week, a tally sheet kept 
by Mr. Jones showed that 1,000 interviews 
had been held with the 435 members of the 
House. This meant that a number of Rep- 
resentatives had been visited seven and 
eight times by as many different union 
leaders, men from their own districts. 


These local union leaders from Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and the other industrial 
States are neither Democrats nor Republi- 
cans. They are the potential precinct cap- 
tains, ward leaders and state committee- 
men of a new political party, a labor party. 
They are a new force in American politics, 
and, in the opinion of many Congressmen, 
the most powerful pressure group now 
seeking legislative favor. 

This new labor party is the product of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
So far it is functioning as a caucus and 
lobby rather than an independent party. 
It is called Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
in most States. Its program is the legisla- 
tive program of the CIO. It intends to 
support Representatives and Senators who 
will support this party and none other. If 
the Democratic Party will support the 
CIO program, it will support the Demo- 
crats; otherwise, it may attempt an inde- 
pendent political venture, if not this year, 
within the next four years. It does not ex- 
pect to support the Republican Party. 

As a lobby, this League has produced, in 
addition to the procession of state delega- 
tions, an extra bag of mail for the House 
Labor Committee every day for the last 
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three weeks. The bag is crammed with 
letters asking the committee chairman to 
oppose any amendments to the Wagner 
Act. 

Behind this legislative pressure is un- 
measured political strength, probably less 
than the claimed figures of some 6,000,000 
to 8,000,000 families. But the Congressmen 
have been impressed. They have seen Sen- 
ator Burke defeated in his attempt to win 
renomination from the Democratic party 
in Nebraska. The CIO, although perhaps 
not the controlling factor, threw all its 
forces against Senator Burke. 

They have seen Representative Fries 
(Dem.), of Illinois, and Representative 
D’Alesandro (Dem.) , of Maryland, win re- 
nomination against stiff opposition. Both 
men are opposed to any amendment to the 
Wagner Act. Both had Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League indorsements. 

They have seen Senator Guffey carry 
the city of Philadelphia in his successful 
fight for renomination despite the opposi- 
tion of 41 of the city’s 52 Democratic ward 
leaders. Did the CIO do it? Probably not, 
but it is known that one CIO union, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, took 500 lesser leaders away from their 
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jobs, put them on the union’s pay roll on 
election day and set them out with auto- 
mobiles to bring in votes for Mr. Guffey. 

Congressmen are wondering whether the 
votes of these industrial workers can be 
delivered for any political party, but while 
they wonder they listen to advice. All 
amendments to the Wage and Hour Law 
have been postponed indefinitely. For four 
successive weeks proposed amendments to 
the Wagner Act have been scheduled for 
consideration by the House of Representa- 
tives. Each week, the leaders have post- 
poned consideration. During this period, 
the House Labor Committee Chairman, 
Representative Mary T. Norton (Dem.), 
of New Jersey, has announced that she has 
repudiated her own bill to amend the labor 
law, a bill which once was promised to 
AFL leaders. 

Sometimes lobbying on the wholesale 
scale practiced by Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League in the Wage and Hour and Wag- 
ner Act fights has aroused as much re- 
sentment as support in Congress. Many 
Congressmen reported, however, that the 
local union leaders brought in by the CIO 
have not attempted to bully them or 
threaten their political lives. They have 
neither berated nor stormed. Instead, the 
Congressmen say they have been trying to 
explain why the Wagner Act should not be 
amended and what the amendments would 
do to their union, particularly the provi- 
sion which would foster craft unions. In 
the words of one Republican member of 
the House, “They knew what they were 
talking about.” 

Behind this demonstration of CIO po- 
litical strength have been three years of 
painstaking work by E. L. Oliver, Execu- 
tive Vice President of Labor’s Non-Parti- 
san League, and Lee Pressman, the Tom- 
my Corcoran of the CIO. The League now 
has an organization in every State except 
Maine, with subsidiary county, city, ward 
and precinct organizations in some indus- 
trial areas. It has developed working ar- 
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rangements with the Farmers’ Union, the 
American Youth Congress, the National 
Negro Congress. 

The immediate purpose of the League is 
partly to bring pressure on Congress. This 
work is directed by Gardner Jackson, a 
lieutenant of John L. Lewis, the League’s 
chairman. In addition, the League sends 
out a constant stream of leaflets and news- 
letters, a monthly bulletin and a weekly 
column for use by labor union newspapers 
to reinforce the efforts of scores of political 
organizers. 

The result of this steady work has been, 
so the League officials claim, the creation 
of a bloc of 35 Representatives in the 
House who can be depended on to fight 
for the League’s bills, whether for in- 
creased relief appropriations, housing leg- 
islation, hospitalization, wage-and-hour or 
labor laws. In addition it has catalogued 
another 90 members of the House as “sup- 
porters.” These men can be counted on to 
“go along” on any bill which the League 
indorses. 

. Even more effective, in a more restricted 

field, is another branch of labor—the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, of 
which J. G. Luhrsen is executive secretary. 
This organization, formed in 1926, is main- 
tained by 20 of the standard railroad em- 
ployes’ unions. Its affiliated members have 
approximately 1,000,000 members. During 
the last 10 years, the association has ob- 
tained three major pieces of legislation— 
the Railroad Labor Act amendments, a 
Social Security Act providing pensions for 
railroad employes, and an Unemployment 
Insurance Law. 

How is it done? Partly by persuasion and 
partly because the railroad unions are of 
substantial assistance to Senators and 
Representatives in an election campaign. 
The tactics consist of keeping members 
constantly informed of activities of Con- 
gress affecting their interests. 

This is done through publication of a 
weekly newspaper, Labor, edited by Ed- 
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ward Keating. In an election campaign in 
which the unions are interested, the asso- 
ciation orders a special edition of Labor 
filled with news favorable to the candidate 
they are supporting and unfavorable to his 
opponent. In the case of Senator Radcliffe 
(Dem.) , of Maryland, who last week won 
renomination in a hotly contested cam- 
paign, 100,000 copies of a special Rad- 
cliffe edition were distributed throughout 
Maryland. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
the third branch of the labor bloc. Unlike 
the CIO, the Federation still operates on 
its historic principle of “non-partisanship” 
in politics, confining itself to electing its 
friends and defeating its enemies. It does 
not attempt to throw its entire weight be- 
hind. a single party. Frequently it has in- 
dorsed both Republican and Democratic 
candidates contesting for the same office. 
Its organizers and officials are instructed 
to keep out of party politics as much as 
possible. 

In Washington it maintains an effective 
information service and several legislative 
representatives, such as William C. Hush- 
ing, who keep Senators and Representa- 
tives informed of the Federation’s atti- 
tude. In an important fight, such as the 
current fight to amend the Wagner Act, it 
circularizes all members of the House and 
Senate, asking each man to state his posi- 
tion. The replies are then tabulated under 
four heads: “positive, doubtful positive, 
doubtful negative, and negative.” 

Little time is wasted on the men who 
fall into the extreme catagories. But the 
doubtful men are worked on both by per- 
sonal calls and by letters from AFL unions 
in their districts. 

Added up, the three branches of the 
labor bloc claim the allegiance of some 
10,000,000 families—approximately 25,- 
000,000 votes, or enough to win a national 
election. By comparison, there are 6,000,- 
000 farm families in the country whose al- 
legiance is claimed by the farm lobbies. 
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Germany’s mighty air force, in all aspects, is approxi 
mately five times as great as that of the United States. 

As the Pictogram shows, the air armada of Hitler, at 
present, is about three times as great as the United 
States fleet, approximately 12,000 first-line fighting 
planes in Germany, 4,165 in America. Of much more sig- 
nificance is the hard-headed fact that the Reich is able 
to produce 3,000 planes a month, while the United States 
turns out only 500. Germany’s productive capacity is 
thus six times that of American plane factories. 

Man power in the air shows the same general relation- 
ship between the two nations. Today Hitler has about 
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30,000 pilots—almost four times the United States 
roster of 7,942. The ground forces, or non-flying mem- 
bers of the air corps, in Germany number a little over 
300,000, compared with a strength of 53,361 in Amer- 
ica’s Army and Navy and Marine Corps: a ratio of al- 
most six to one in favor of the Reich. 

In regard to anti-aircraft strength, the disparity is 
even greater. Congressional hearings last week revealed 
that the number of modern anti-aircraft guns in the 
U.S. at present, approximately 300, would protect only 
one small city, while in Germany there are at least 2,000 
guns of the same type, and probably many more. 
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The German figures listed above have been compiled 
—boiled down and averaged—from the most reliable 
estimates, from the best sources available. Exact sta- 
tistics are not obtainable; even the War and Navy De- 
partments have to depend on expert guesswork. 

If the truth were known, if exact figures were not a 
matter of conjecture, the German totals undoubtedly 
would be much higher. The 12,000 estimate for the 
number of first-line fighting planes in German air bases 
at present is conservative. Many authorities list the 
strength at many thousands more, but during the pres- 
ent war a good percentage of the belligerent’s high-quali- 
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ty planes of yesterday have become obsolete overnight. 

A few months ago, German factories were producing 
1,200 fighting ships every four weeks. Now certain 
United States War Department officials believe that the 
total monthly figure is over 3,000, and that in the near 
future it will be 6,000. At least they have evidence that 
in one month Germany built 2,300 aircraft. 

Unlike most other nations, the United States has split 
its air force between the Army and Navy. With both 
divisions building as rapidly as possible, the United 
States, by the end of June, 1941, will have 5,500 planes 
in the Army, 3,125 in the Navy, or a total of 8,625. 
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TROUBLES OF A ‘GOOD NEIGHBOR’ 


Strain on Latin Relations Grows With Move to End Silver Buying 


Mexico adamant on oil. 
Inter-American Bank plan 
gets off to a slow start. 


For all his good neighborliness, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt has not found it easy to 
make one great big happy family out of 
Uncle Sam and his relations to the South. 

Mexico, nearest neighbor of all, has sup- 
plied a discordant note in the Pan Amer- 
ican symphony ever since President Car- 
denas’s Government expropriated an esti- 
mated $400,000,000 worth of American oil 
holdings two years ago. Last week the dis- 
sonance was particularly harsh in State 
Department corridors when Mexico flatly 
and officially refused Secretary Hull’s of- 
fer to arbitrate the dispute. 

Although one American oil company re- 
ported a separate settlement of its claim 
for $8,500,000, the United States Senate 
cast a stone at Mexican intransigeance by 
voting to end American purchases of for- 
eign silver. Last year the U.S. Treasury 
paid Mexico $10,700,000 for such metal. 

House approval of Senate silver action 
would precipitate a serious economic sit- 
uation for Mexico, which has relied on 
United States purchases of silver to bolster 
its government financing. Already forced 
to resort to barter methods of trade, the 
Mexican Government must now be pre- 
pared, if the bill is enacted, to face the 
loss of its chief supply of foreign exchange. 

Also off to a slow start last week were 
U.S. plans for an Inter-American Bank. 
Subscriptions to the cooperative venture 
for sprucing up Western Hemisphere trade 
were barely over the minimum required 
by the bank’s by-laws as the first signing- 
up date came and went. 


Inter-American Bank Plan 
According to its charter, the Inter- 
American Bank cannot begin operation 
until at least five American nations sign 
articles and subscribe a minimum capital 
of $14,500,000, allotted in proportion to 
each country’s share of total foreign trade. 
Last week the United States agreed to 
buy its $5,000,000 share of Inter-American 
Bank stock. Also willing to go into the 
venture were Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, Paraguay and the 
Dominican Republic. Assessments for 
which these countries are liable, however, 
total only $10,000,000, leaving the project 
a bare $500,000 over operating require- 
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ments and leaving 13 nations outside the 
fold. 

Sponsored by Under Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle, the bank idea figures 
strongly in “good neighbor” hopes to forge 
economic links in the chains binding North 
and South America together. By stabiliz- 
ing currencies and creating new capital 
for financing inter-American trade through 
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the new bank, proponents of the plan see 
a Western Hemisphere which will be both 
an economic and political unit. 

Though disappointed by the meagerness 
of the initial response to Inter-American 
Bank feelers, its backers last week were 
optimistic concerning chances for more 
acceptances at an early date. Only Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Panama and El Salvador 
have voiced definite reluctance to join. 

Troubles with Mexico and hitches in the 
plan for the Inter-American Bank are only 
symptoms of the disease which good neigh- 
borists have been trying to cure in seven 
years of Pan American missionary work. 

Economically, the trade problem be- 
tween North and South America is com- 
plicated by the fact that the United States 
imports little against which Latin Ameri- 
can purchases might be exchanged. The 
United States normally takes no more than 
one-third of Latin American exports; Latin 


America, less than one-fifth of U.S. 
pluses. 

Attempts to substitute American loans 
for purchases of Latin American goods 
have left a sad record of $1,700,000.000 in 
defaulted Latin American bonds. Admin- 
istration hopes to ease this economic im- 
passe with its reciprocal trade agreement 
program have been somewhat dampened 
by congressional pressure which forced 
abandonment of proposed pacts with Ar- 
gentina and Chile. 

Best chance to integrate the economies 
of the two Americas lies in developing new 
industries in Latin America which will pro- 
duce commodities than can be sold in the 
U.S. market. As a source of supply for 
the capital with which to finance such de- 
velopments, the proposed Inter-American 
Bank might be helpful. At best, however, 
such plans are a long-term proposition, but 
Department of Commerce experts are 
tackling the problem already. 


sur- 


A ‘Commonwealth of Nations’ 
_ Outbreak of the European war has 
raised the issue of Western Hemisphere 
solidarity to a practical importance beyond 
that reached heretofore. The Declaration 
of Panama, signed last Autumn, asserted 
the agreement of all Americas to a common 
set of neutrality principles. Negotiation of 
this document was a direct outgrowth of 
U.S. labors for united action at Buenos 
Aires in 1936 and at Lima in 1938. 
State department officials regard the 
Panama agreement as one of the major 
political dividends which the Good Neigh- 
bor policy has produced. Coupled with 
the idea of the Inter-American Bank, they 
think it suggests the outlines of a possible 
American Commonwealth of Nations. 
Such an might fulfill the 
dreams of those who see regional organi- 
zation as the only sound basis for world 
peace and prosperity. 


association 


Against this view is that of those who 
believe experience has shown that the 
southern and northern sections of this 
hemisphere have too little in common ever 
to make Pan Americanism a reality. Be- 
sides the economic difficulties involved, 
they cite certain allegedly basic differ- 
ences in temperament and tradition. Not 
unheard is the charge that Latin Ameri- 
can nations are accustomed to getting what 
they want from the United States by 
threatening to deal with totalitarian na- 
tions rather than by meeting commitments. 
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A Premonition Came True: 
Advent of a New Crisis 


Hyde Park Visit Had Been Curtailed To Allow 
Early Return of Chief Executive to Capital 


The night alarm; a telephone 
call from envoy in Belgium. 
Praise for Holland's queen 


The White House itself last week was 
all sweetness and light, but the master 
within was not. Outside, the lawns were 
at their best, bright and smooth in the 
May sunshine. Fountains splashed in the 
pools and sprayed the formal gardens. 
Music sounded, in the afternoons, from 
the red-coated Marine Band as it enter- 





tained on the south lawn. Candy-striped 
marquees, red-and-white canopies, shaded 
hundreds of guests who sipped pink lemon- 
ade and admired Mrs. Roosevelt’s chiffon 
gown which trailed the grass. 

To the President, the week was black 
and heavy. As he looked through the 
French windows of his office, he saw that 
underneath the elms the Dutch tulips, 
row upon row, had become blood red. 

It was at 8:45 p.m., Thursday, that the 
week crashed to a climax around the Chief 
Executive’s worried head. Franklin Roose- 
velt was sitting quietly in his second-floor 
study, dictating to his secretary a speech 
he was to give the Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress the next day, when the 
White House telephone switchboard jan- 
gled. John Cudahy, American Ambassador 
to Belgium and Minister to Luxembourg, 
vas on the line. “This is the night,” said 
his voice from Brussels. Three hours later 
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the Germans were in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. 

The President, having “torn up” the 
text of his speech, began his night’s vigil, 
which lasted until 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, spending most of the time making 
trans-Atlantic phone calls. At an unprece- 
dented press conference, at 1:35 a.m., 
White House Secretary Stephen Early re- 
ported the Germans maintained they had 
evidence that Britain and France were 
going to invade the Low Countries. “But 
the question remains and speaks for it- 
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At the stroke of 12 noon: Luxembourg helloed; Thailand goodbyed 


self,” said Mr. Roosevelt’s spokesman. 
“Who invaded?” 

Early the next morning, Mr. Roosevelt 
summoned an unusual meeting of his top 
advisers: Secretary of State Hull, Under 
Secretary Welles, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, Attorney General Jack- 
son, Army Chief of Staff Marshall and 
Chief of Naval Operations Stark. All ar- 
rived with serious frowns on their sleepy 
faces, and remained for 35 minutes, de- 
clining to comment as they left. Only the 
President’s military aide and secretary, 
Brig. Gen. Watson, managed to smile that 
morning. Beginning with that conference 
and continuing through the rest of the 
week, Mr. Roosevelt devoted all his time 
and energies to neutrality problems. 

A few minutes after his special war con- 
ference, the Chief Executive received what 
was probably the largest press delegation 
in his White House career. As soon as the 











crowd had squeezed its way into his oval 
office, a little episode took place that was 
indicative of the tension. For the first 
time in years, the telephone on the Presi- 
dent’s cluttered desk buzzed during a 
press conference—and Mr. Roosevelt 
looked up in surprise. Mr. Early, asked 
by his boss to answer it, told the person 
on the other end to wait, as the room was 
full of reporters. Secretary Early told the 
caller to wait. 

Speaking unusually slowly and deliber- 
ately, the Chief Executive first offered his 
hope that the correspondents had had 
more sleep than he had snatched. Then 
came the announcement that expressed 
the expected sentiments of the President: 
“Personally, I am in full sympathy with 
the very excellent proclamation of the 
Queen of the Netherlands.” Queen Wil- 
helmina, in her statement, had directed 
“a flaming protest” against the violation 
of her country’s neutrality. 

Even at the beginning of the week, when 
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he unexpectedly cut short his visit to 
Hyde Park, the President had premoni- 
tions of troubles. On board his special 
train to Washington, he said his return 
was prompted by a feeling he experiences 
very often these days: After being 
absent from the White House, he begins 
to get nervous about what might be 
developing on the various European 
fronts, and concludes that he must get 
back to the Capital. 

The rest of the week was filled with a 
heavy round of routine duties: bills to 
sign, bills to veto, callers to see, nomina- 
tions to make, honors to receive, invitations 
to accept. Among White House visitors 
was the retiring Minister from Thailand 
(Siam), Phya Abhibal Rajamaitri, and, 
ominously, the new Charge d’Affaires of 
Luxembourg, Hugues le Gallais, who said 
hello two days before his country began 
to say good-bye. 
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Speeding Defense Moves: 
Effect of War's Spread 


Even Isolationists Who Opposed Armament Outlays 
Veer Toward Support of Preparedness Proposals 


Additional appropriations 
for military needs expected. 
Conflicts on domestic issues. 


War’s spread has sobered rather than ex- 
cited Congress. 

Fresh invasions of neutral soils by Ger- 
man troops last week evoked relatively 
few public statements in truculent tones 
from members of either branch. 

But the isolationists definitely lost 
strength. Not that there was appreciable 
lessening of the determination to keep the 
United States out of war. Evidences ac- 
cumulated rapidly, however, of a realiza- 
tion that this country should prepare, and 
more rapidly, to defend itself in any even- 
tuality. 

Some Senators and Representatives who 
had been critical of National defense ex- 
penditures appeared from cloakroom con- 
versations to be veering in a direction ex- 
actly opposite and to be convinced the 


program should be accelerated. (See 
page 7.) 
Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 


Georgia, announced that the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, of which he is 
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chairman, would investigate the progress 
of the naval construction program. Sena- 
tor Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on War Department funds, ex- 
pressed readiness to consider requests for 
additional funds for military purposes. 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, chairman of the Senate Naval 
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Affairs Committee, prepared over the 
week-end to bring up for early considera- 
tion the MHouse-approved measure to 
authorize additional naval construction, 
11 per cent above present statutory limits. 
When the Senate recessed for the week- 
end, Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, had secured unanimous 
consent to take up a Bill, also approved 
by the House, to remove the “hump” 
from the Army officers’ promotion list by 
earlier retirement of World War officers so 
as to facilitate promotion of younger men. 

The general impression among members 
of both Houses was that a supplemental 
national defense appropriation bill would 
be introduced, and that it would receive 
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REPRESENTATIVE WADSWORTH 
The issue—“free’’ waterways 


favorable attention promptly. It was not 
thought such action would necessitate an 
increase in the national debt limit this 
session, as expenditures would not become 
heavy before next spring. 

Several members, notably Representa- 
tive Edith Nourse Rogers (Rep.), of 
Massachusetts, who drafted a resolution 
for that purpose, expressed the thought 
Congress should remain in session. 

Predominately, however, the disposi- 
tion to adjourn in June, as early as possi- 
ble, continued its sway. 

National defense entered into the con- 
troversy over the relief appropriation. The 
Administration supported moves to relax 
existing requirements that local sponsors 
pay at least 25 per cent of the cost of proj- 
ects and that WPA funds and workers not 
be employed on construction projects cost- 
ing more than $50,000. The reason is that 
there are plans to use relief workers and 
funds in airport and other developments, 
useful as adjuncts to national defense. 

But war abroad did not obliterate con- 
gressional controversies over domestic af- 
fairs even if it did dim them in the public 
eye. Nor did it restrain strong urges to be 
generous in benefit payments to farmers, 
to see that relief funds are sufficient for 
the more pressing needs of indigent ele- 
ments of both urban and rural popula- 
tions, and to take care of veterans and 
their dependent survivors. 

There was little except controversy in 
both branches of Congress last week. 

A bi-partisan majority of the House, 
under the leadership of Representative 
Lea (Dem.), of California, voted disap- 
proval of the President’s Reorganization 
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Plan No. 4 because of its proposed changes 
in status of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. (See page 32.) The resolution was 
sent to the Senate by a 232 to 153 vote, 
with 77 Democrats and two Progressives 
joining an unbroken front of 153 Repub- 
licans in the majority. 

But while Representative Lea won this 
fight, he lost another a day later. The Cali- 
fornian is chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and, as 
such, chairman of the House conference 
committee on the omnibus transportation 
bill, the principal feature of which sought 
to bring under the regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission water car- 
riers as well as the railroads and motor 
trucks and buses. 

With party lines shattered, a combina- 
tion of waterways advocates, farm bloc, 
urban relief bloc, and labor bloc members 
recommitted this conference bill by a vote 
of 209 to 182. The motion to recommit 
was made by Representative Wadsworth 
(Rep.), of New York, who insisted that 
the bill as redrafted by the conferees would 
strangle waterway transportation, and that 
such means of transportation should re- 
main “free.” While, technically, this action 
does not kill the transportation bill, it is 
regarded as extremely doubtful if any new 
measure can be worked out from the re- 
mains of the old. 

Senator Townsend (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, saw the Senate approve his bill 
to prohibit further purchases of foreign 
silver by the Treasury. The Senate passed 
the measure, 45 to 36, despite a fervent 
plea by Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, Administration floor leader, that to 
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do so would endanger friendly relations 
with other nations. House passage of this 
bill is doubtful. 

In generous mood, induced by advocacy 
of the farm bloc plus the complacent atti- 
tude of the urban-relief bloc, which had 
an eye cast toward later consideration 
of the Relief Appropriation Bill, the 
House accepted a Senate amendment to 
the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Bill adding an unbudgeted $212,000,- 
000 to that measure for “parity” payments 
to farmers next year. The vote was 207 
to 176. 

But the House insisted upon changing 
the amendment’s terms. Without a record 
vote, it instructed its conference com- 
mittee to insist upon elimination of a pro- 
vision that “parity” payments shall be 
made only for those of the five “basic” 
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REPRESENTATIVE STEAGALL 
Trails $700,000,000 


crops which, in 1941, are below 75 per cent 
of parity in price. 

This restrictive provision heretofore has 
appeared in parity payment provisions. 
Last year, because of it, tobacco did not 
share in the distribution. 

But wheat now is above 75 per cent of 
parity. Wheat interests felt that the price 
next year might be as high, or higher. Re- 
moval of the 75 per cent provision would 
mean that any of the basic crops could 
share in the “parity” payment next year 
so long as the market price was less than 
100 per cent parity. Under the formula for 
distributing these payments, wheat would 
get $56,000,000, corn about $52,000,000, 
cotton about $85,000,000 and tobacco and 
rice smaller sums. If any crop were ex- 


cluded by the 75 per cent provision, its 
normal share would be distributed among 
the remaining crops. 

In debate on this agricultural bill, Rep- 
resentative Lambertson (Rep.), of Kan- 
sas, member of the conference committee, 
told the House facetiously that he would 
disclose “secrets” to it; the “secrets” being 
that the Senate conferees, regardless of 
party, were insistent upon all increases 
that body had made in the bill. 

Apparently bowing to clamor against 
a “secret” vote to shelve the Hatch Bill 
to extend provisions of the “pure politics” 
act to state employes paid by federal 
funds, the House Judiciary Committee 
reversed its action and proceeded to 
study further proposed amendments. But 
Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Texas, chairman of the committee, scolded 
the House and asserted it was “a coward- 
ly business” to invite federal officers to 
guard state elections. 

Because several proposed amendments 
to banking acts were included, sharp 
differences developed between Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau and Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jones over a bill introduced 
by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
and Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Alabama, which was designed primarily 
to facilitate return to the Treasury of 
capital of various independent agencies. 

The Secretary objected to proposed re- 
laxation of restrictions upon national 
banks in handling real estate mortgages 
and to proposed removal of Treasury ap- 
proval as a prerequisite to Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation purchase of 
preferred stock in banks. 
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““A cowardly business”’ 
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% CONGRESS MUST NOT ADJOURN 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Democracy has been challenged throughout the 
world—not only in Europe, but in America. Can free 
governments learn to function with the same unity 
and effectiveness in defense of their lives as do the 
dictatorship states? 

For several years now the British democracy has 
refused to recognize the simple fact that a dictatorship 
obeys no rules of international law, and does not hesi- 
tate to command with relentless vigor every resource 
of men and materials it can reach. 

The fumbling by the British which so many Ameri- 
cans have been criticising in connection with the Nor- 
wegian campaign did not begin in 1940, or even in 
1939, but back as far as 1933 when the British Par- 
liament and its leadership failed to heed warnings and 
prepare for all eventualities in Europe. 

The Dutch democracy, the Norwegian and Finnish 
democracies, the Belgians, all hesitated to collaborate 
with stronger powers and to prepare for invasion. 
“Neutrality” was ingrained as a fetich of “impartial- 
ity” in a world in which there could be no such isola- 
tion without running grave risks. 

The moment dictatorship arose in Russia and Ger- 
many and Italy, it became a threat to free states. But 
the democracies in Europe refused to believe this just 
as we in America have been refusing to believe it. We 
now can sit and watch the conflagration as did the 
other democracies and say it will never reach us. 
Maybe it will not. We hope it will not. But can we 
base a program of security on a hope or a guess? Must 
we not prepare for all eventualities, too? Shall Ameri- 
ca some day find that it is “too late” to prepare, and 
that a considerable part of the earth’s surface is domi- 
nated by dictatorship forms of government? 


‘BRITISH HAVE 
LEARNED THEIR 
BITTER LESSON’ 


The case was stated succinctly 
by “The New York Times” last 
Friday morning when news came 
of the invasion of Holland and 
Belgium. In commenting on Winston Churchill’s sen- 
sational revelation that the Allies are still weak in 
the air and must fight defensively for some time to 
come, the “Times” says: 

“It is useless to blame Mr. Chamberlain alone 
for the air inferiority which now cripples Allied 
action and leaves the initiative in Hitler’s hands. 
The fate of Norway, and of other potential vic- 
tims of brutal aggression, was sealed in London 


long before Mr. Chamberlain became prime min- 
ister. 

“All through 1933 and 1934, the first warnings 
of German air rearmament were ignored or dis- 
believed in London. The first British program of 
a five-year air expansion was utterly inadequate; 
yet in November, 1934, when Germany was forg- 
ing ahead toward air parity, Prime Minister 
Baldwin told the British public that ‘there is no 
ground at this moment for undue alarm and 
still less for panic’. It was not long before the 
British were trying to catch up but they were 
blocked by a lack of planning, a shortage of ma- 
chine tools, an absence of coordination, and by a 
thousand-and-one products of short-sightedness 
of which ministerial and public complacency was 
the most damaging of all. 

“The price the Allies must pay for their past 
inertia will be before our eyes for months to 
come. By now the British have learned their bit- 
ter lesson; it is high time for our defense authori- 
ties, our members of Congress and our public to 
learn it as well.” 


‘NEUTRALITY’ 
LAWS NEED 
REVIEWING 


We may highly resolve to stay 
out of the war. We may solemn- 
ly reiterate our determination to 
keep America unentangled. But, 
like the British people, who were as deeply desirous 
of peace as we are, we may some day soon face the 
practical consequences of a situation in which one- 
man governments can move instantly whilst we must 
bicker and debate before we do the necessary things 
to assure our security. 

Clearly, it would be a grave mistake for Congress 
to adjourn this summer. We must have as quick ac- 
cess to congressional action as do the British and 
French Parliaments. Overnight may come a change 
in the world situation requiring the exercise of legis- 
lative power. We may not be able to wait for the call 
of an extra session. The world moves too fast nowa- 
days for that. And we cannot simply delegate all 
legislative power to one man while Congress disperses 
to the four corners of the land. 

But there is an even greater urgency for an uninter- 
rupted session of Congress. We should re-examine our 
whole defense problem. A joint committee of Congress 
should begin work at once in collaboration with our 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it." 
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military and naval experts. We ought to lay out now 
a program for 1941 and 1942 based on the assumption 
that the United States must be prepared to defend 
itself from attack in any quarter. 

We need a better anti-aircraft defense, more mili- 
tary and naval airplanes and pilots. We must be 
ready to do many things that might yesterday have 
seemed superfluous to protect the Monroe Doctrine. 
We cannot rely on diplomatic assurances or paper 
declarations from any source. We cannot take the 
word of a single dictatorship state about anything. 

If we proceed on this basis, then Congress must re- 
survey our defense necessities. 

We should, moreover, study once more our “neu- 
trality” laws. Shall we continue to put obstacles in 
the path of the British and French? Shall we, too, be 
deluded by the conceptions of “neutrality” which 
have lately been evolved by isolationists in our midst, 
or shall we return to the international law of 1933 
when it was lawful and proper for us to export our 
goods for credit to any part of the world? Shall we 
allow the fact that the British and French became 
bankrupt between 1920 and 1930, and hence could 
not pay us their debts, to interfere with private loans 
to the Allies that might have to be made now in our 
own self-interest? What would happen inside the 
United States if no bank or financial institution would 
ever lend money again to any individual business man 
who had been president of a company that went into 
receivership or bankruptcy? 


ALLIES CARRIED 
EXPENSE LOAD 
OF LAST WAR 


Britain and France carried the 
load of the last war and taxed 
themselves to the breaking point 
to pay private loans. Not a sin- 
gle loan held by private investors has been repudiated 
or defaulted by them, but the German Government 
repudiated virtually all loans, internal and external. 

We loaned ten billions in the last war to help make 
the world safe for democracy, but we threw away our 
investment when we refused to help Europe to eco- 
nomic and political security after the war. We mis- 
takenly expected to be repaid during an era when the 
whole European structure was collapsing and when 
the bonds due the British and French Governments 
from Germany were torn into shreds by Germany. 

Today Great Britain and France are fighting with 
their backs to the wall. They cannot be aided by an 





A re-examination of our whole defense problem is urgently needed— 
neutrality laws should be revised to permit credits for all exports 
—parties should agree to eliminate war as a campaign issue. 
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expeditionary force from our America. We could be 
of no military aid to them, but we can help them by 
removing the restrictions on credit which we have 
placed upon them. 


ACID TEST FOR As matters stand today, if our 
DEMOCRACY IN neighbor Canada wants to place 
AMERICA AT HAND 2 private loan in the United 

States, she cannot do so. If Brit- 
ain and France want to borrow either from the Ameri- 
can Government or from our citizens, they cannot do 
so. We have the materials and the mechanical plant 
to enable Britain and France to defend democracy in 
its last stand in Europe. If they lose, we shall have 
to do the whole job of defending this hemisphere 
against attack by a combination of dictatorship states. 
We may find the Japanese Government driven into 
war by her militarist groups, because Japanese mili- 
tary men have always felt the time to strike is when 
Europe is heavily involved. Fortunately our fleet has 
been ordered to remain in the vicinity of Hawaii. It 
is not needed in the Atlantic. 

There is much to be done by Congress to prepare 
America for any and every emergency that might 
arise. First, we must put our domestic house in order. 
We must pass the legislation that ordinarily would be 
postponed for action till next January and which for 
the last several weeks has been pigeon-holed on the 
theory that Congress would adjourn in June. 

Whatever is needed to bring unity in the United 
States should not be postponed. A program of re- 
vision of existing laws which permit arbitrary-minded 
officials to exercise economic powers that stifle and 
strangle business operations must be undertaken at 
once. 

Class consciousness must be put aside in favor of 
national unity. Congress has a big job of house- 
cleaning to do. 

The acid test of democracy in America is at hand. 
Can we meet it by dropping partisanship of every 
kind in the national interest? Let both parties agree 
to eliminate foreign questions from the campaign and 
concentrate on domestic issues. Let Congress stay 
in Washington throughout the summer, recessing at 
frequent intervals, at the call of the Speaker and the 
Vice President. This program would be notice to all 
the world that at last America has decided not to 
‘miss the bus’. 



























CAN WE STAY OUT OF THE WAR? 


President Roosevelt asks whether we can ‘continue our peaceful 


construction’ if other continents embrace a different principle of life. 


From the text of President Roosevelt’s 
address before Pan American Scientific 
Congress, 9:30 p.m. on Friday, May 10th. 

During the past few years we have seen 
event follow event, each and every one of 
them a shock to our hopes for the peace- 
ful development of modern civilization. 
This very day three more independent 
nations have been cruelly invaded by force 
of arms. 

In some human affairs the mind of man 
grows accustomed to unusual actions if 
they are oft repeated. That is not so in the 
world happenings of today—and I am 
proud that it is not so. I am glad that we 
are shocked and angered by the tragic 
news from Belgium and the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg. 

The overwhelmingly greater part of the 
population of the world abhors conquest 
and war and bloodshed—prays that the 
hand of neighbor shall not be lifted against 
neighbor. The whole world has seen attack 
follow threat on so many occasions and in 
so many places during these later years. 

We have therefore, to the re- 
luctant conclusion that a continuance of 
these processes of arms presents a definite 
challenge to the continuation of the type 
of civilization to which all of us in the 
three Americas have been accustomed. 

I use this Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress as one of many similar illustrations. 
It is no accident that this meeting takes 
place in the New World. In fact, this hemi- 
sphere is now almost the only part of the 
earth in which such a gathering can take 
place. Elsewhere war or politics has com- 
pelled teachers and scholars to leave their 
great calling and to become agents of 
destruction. 

We, and most people in the world, be- 
lieve in a civilization of construction and 
not of destruction. We, and most people in 
the world, believe that men and women 
have an inherent right to hew out the pat- 
terns of their own individual lives, just so 
long as they as individuals do not harm 
their fellow beings. We call this by many 
synonymous  terms—individual _ liberty, 
civil liberty, democracy. 

Until now we permit ourselves by com- 
mon consent to search for truth, to teach 
the truth as we see it—and by learning a 
little here and a little there, and teaching 
a little here and a little there to allow the 
normal processes of truth to keep growing 
for the well-being of our fellow men. In 
our search and in our teaching we are a 
part of a great adventure—an exciting ad- 
venture—which gives to us a larger satis- 
faction even than did the adventure of 
settling the Americas give to our founding 
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fathers. We feel that we are building hu- 
man progress by conquering disease and 
poverty and discomfort, and by improving 
science and culture, removing one by one 
the cruelty, the crudity and the barbarism 
of less civilized eras. 

In contrast, in other parts of the world, 
teachers and scholars are not permitted to 
search for truth, lest the truth when made 
known might not suit the designs of their 
masters. Too often they are not allowed to 
teach the truth as they see it, for truth 
might make men free. They become ob- 
jects of suspicion if they speak openly, 
if they show an interest in new truth, for 
their very tongues and minds are supposed 
to be mobilized for other ends. 

This has not happened in the New 
World. God willing, it-shall not happen in 
the New World. 

At the Pan American conference at 
Buenos Aires, and again at Lima, we dis- 
cussed a dim and unpleasant possibility. 
We feared that other continents might 
become so involved in wars brought on by 
the school of destruction that the Amer- 
icas might have to become the guardian 
of western culture, the protector of 
Christian civilization. 

In those days it was merely a fear. 
Today the fear has become a fact. 

The inheritance which we had hoped 
to share with every nation in the world 
is, for the moment, left largely in our 
keeping; and it is our compelling duty to 
guard and enrich that legacy, to pre- 
serve it for a world which must be reborn 
from the ashes of the present disaster. 

Today we know that until recent weeks 
too many citizens of the American re- 
publics believed themselves wholly safe— 
physically, and economically and socially 
—from the impact of the attacks on 
civilization which are in else- 
where. Perhaps this mistaken idea was 
based on the false teaching of geography 
—the thought that a distance of several 
thousand miles from a war-torn Europe 
gave to us some form of mystic immunity 
which could never be violated. 

Yet, speaking in terms of time-tables, 
in terms of the moving of men and guns 
and planes and bombs, every acre—every 
hectare—of the Americas from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic is closer to the homes of 
modern conquerors and the scenes of 
attacks in Europe than was the case in 
historic efforts to dominate the world in 
by-gone centuries. From the point of 
view of conquests, it is a shorter distance 
from the center of Europe to Santiago 
de Chile than it was for the chariots of 
Alexander to roll from Macedonia to 
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Persia. In modern terms it is a shorter 
distance from Europe to San Francisco 
than it was for the ships and legions of 
Caesar to move from Rome to Spain or 
Britain. Today it is four or five hours 
from the continent of Africa to the conti- 
nent of South America, where it was four 
or five weeks for the armies of Napoleon 
to move from Paris to Rome or Paris to 
Poland. 

You who are scientists may be told that 
you are responsible because of the _pro- 
cesses of invention for the annihilation of 
time and space, but I assure you that it is 
not the scientists of the world who are re- 
sponsible, because the objectives which 
you have had have looked toward closer 
and more peaceful relations between all 
nations through the spirit of cooperation 
and the interchange of knowledge. What 
has come about has been caused solely by 
those who would use, and are using, your 
inventions of peace in a wholly different 
cause—those who seek to dominate hun- 
dreds of millions of people in vast conti- 
nental areas—those who, if successful in 
that aim will, we must now admit, enlarge 
their wild dream to encompass every hu- 
man being and every mile of the earth’s 
surface. 

The great achievements of science and 
even of art can be used to destroy as well 
as create; they are only instruments by 
which men try to do the things they most 
want to do. If death is desired, science can 
do that. If a full life is sought, science can 
do that also. Happily for us that question 
is solved—for in the New World we live for 
each other and in the service of a Chris- 
tian faith. 

Is this solution—our solution—perma- 
nent or safe if it is solved for us alone? 
That, it seems to me, is the most immedi- 
ate issue that the Americas face. Can we 
continue our peaceful construction if all 
the other continents embrace by prefer- 
ence or by compulsion a wholly different 
principle of life? 

Surely it is time for our republics to 
spread that problem before us in the cold 
light of day, to analyze it, to ask ques- 
tions, to demand answers, to use every 
knowledge, every science we possess, to 
apply common sense, and especially to act 
with unanimity and singleness of purpose. 

I am a pacifist. You, my fellow citizens 
of twenty-one American republics, are 
pacifists. 

But I believe that by overwhelming ma- 
jorities you and I, in the long run and if 
it be necessary, will act together to protect 
and defend by every means our science, our 
culture, our freedom and our civilization. 
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Roto Gets Readership Second Only to Page One 


Because There’s Something for Everybody in Roto Sections 


Reavers PER DOLLAR” is here submitted as a more 
efficient yardstick to use when you buy space. 
When you apply this yardstick to newspaper 
space, ROTO must stand at the head of your list, 
because unbiased tests conducted under the 
well-known Gallup method conclusively prove 


rotogravure picture sections are second only 


BERLY- CLARK CORPO 


to page one in newspaper reader traffic!* 

In rotogravure sections you can cover better 
than one out of every two homes in the nation. 
Or you can use roto’s tremendous power to 
increase sales in a single city, area or zone. With 
roto you get “preferred” position, because every 


roto page is a preferred page—by newspaper 
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readers. With roto you get far better printing 
and reproduction. Your advertising in roto takes 
on an atmosphere of quality which naturally is 
immediately associated with your product. 

For more information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
We maintain a research, service and statistical 
department for the convenience of advertisers 
and publishers. There is no charge for our help. 

*Based on a continual analysis of how 21 

different papers in 17 key cities are read 
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Write Kimberly-Clark for free 
book on rotogrovure adver- 
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LOOKING BACKWARD AT PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT soon will become a national pastime, for 
at hand is another election contest. The Roosevelt record is the biggest issue in the campaign. 
Culled from that record are some highlights in the President’s career in the White House which 
occurred in past months of May. 
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1938 Roosevelt 
was confidently 








(right) with 
PWA taking the 
lead in a sec- 
ond recovery 
drive. 











1937 Labor 
troubles gave 

the President - ~ 
cause for deep 

concern this 

year. More men 
engaged in 

strikes than 

in any year in . 
tragic was the ‘ 
Memorial Day 
affray in Chi- 
Cago. 
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Ler THE EYE-APPEAL that attracts millions and millions of readers 
to newspaper rotogravure sections work for you in direct advertising, 
too! Print your brochures, circulars and catalogs in rotogravure. 
When you use rotogravure, you have command of a medium 
that commands respect. Rotogravure creates a quality atmosphere 
all its own, which the reader naturally associates with the product 


advertised. In glowing full color or rich monotone, roto says: “This 
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Means More Readers — 
More Readers 
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is high-grade merchandise!’ Check your own reaction to fine roto- 
gravure printing for proof of this statement. 

You are invited to call in a Kimberly-Clark rotogravure man for 
any help you may need in preparing material for rotogravure. There 
is no charge for this service, which is available to you at each of our 
offices. If you prefer, write for advice and samples of these famous 


rotogravure papers: 
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Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of rotogravure —choose if carefully! 
Compare the nationally-accepted rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 
above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to. suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 
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1936 Scarcely 
cause for much ~ 
puzzling was the. 
political out- 

look this year. 

By May a renom- 
ination was 
assured. Then 
Jim Farley and 
Jack Garner 
(right) were 
definitely on 

the Roosevelt 
bandwagon. 
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1935 Brought 

Roosevelt’s 

New Deal its 

first severe 
“reverse, In 

May the Su- 

preme Court out- 

lawed the NRA, 

recovery “baby” 

of General Hugh 

Johnson (right 

center) and er 

his Blue Eagle Bis: 

banner bearers. iy 


1934 The first 
of a series of 
droughts brought 
distress to 
farmers this 
year. By May 
the plains were 
drying, the 
topsoil blowing 
away. In this 
month the “dust 
bow!” was re- 
ceiving its 
tragic name, 


1933 This year 
saw the birth 

of the New Deal. 
In May the AAA 
became law and 
clerks (right) 
were set to 

work tabulating 
the maze of 
data which was 
to become the 
base of a crop 
control and 

farm program, 
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RELAXING THE WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Concessions to Employers on Overtime 


Hearings on liberalizing 
exemptions under way. A new 
interpretation of act sought. 


The Wage and Hour Administrator is 
now preparing to grant employers many 
concessions without waiting for Congress to 
amend the Wage-Hour Law. Wholesale re- 
interpretation of the law is being contem- 
plated in an effort to relieve employers of 
some hardships and thus to remove from 
Congress the pressure for more drastic 
changes. 

Already in progress is a series of hear- 
ings expected to result in exemption from 
the overtime requirement of all office, 
clerical and lesser administrative or white- 
collar employes, professionals and minor 
executives who receive $135 or $150 a 
month or more. 

Executive, administrative and _profes- 
sional employes and outside salesmen were 
exempted from the law by Congress, but, 


—Harris & Ewing is 
DR. FRANK P. GRAHAM 
Recommendations still on paper 


because of the narrow definitions given to 
each category by the first Wage and Hour 
Administrator, Elmer F. Andrews, em- 
ployers have complained that the exemp- 
tions have been useless, and overtime 
pay has been required for many of the 
highest-paid employes. 
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Requests for a new interpretation of 
this part of the law by the wholesale and 
distributive trades have been heard. Last 
week Philip Fleming, present Administra- 
tor, announced that another such hearing 
will begin June 3 on application of the 
manufacturing and mining industries. 

Later next month similar opportunity to 
argue for extended exemptions will be 
given to financial institutions—banks, 
brokerage houses, and insurance com- 
panies. A fourth hearing will be held, 
probably in July, for publication, com- 
munication, utility and 
industries. 


transportation 


On the basis of arguments presented by 
employers and counter-arguments from 
union representatives, the Administrator is 
expected to liberalize the present exemp- 
tions for this type of employe. 

On another front, employers engaged in 
packing and canning fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are now expected to win part of 
their fight for complete exemption of their 
employes from hours and overtime re- 
strictions. At present, agricultural process- 
ing industries are exempt under the law 
from overtime requirements for 14 weeks 
during a year. The present plan is to grant 
such a 14-week exemption for each prod- 
uct canned. Thus a cannery would be en- 
titled to a 14-week exemption from the 
12-hour week for canning peas, another 
14 weeks for corn, another for spinach, etc. 
To most midwestern and northwestern 
canneries, two such exemptions—28 weeks 
—would cover the entire canning season. 


Redefining ‘‘Area of Production” 

At the same time, however, the Wage 
and Hour Division is contemplating ex- 
tension to all canneries of the wage pro- 
visions of the law requiring an hourly wage 
of 30 cents. This may be attempted by re- 
defining the term “area of production,” 
which Congress wrote into the law to des- 
ignate the type of farm processing opera- 
tion exempted from wage regulation. At 
present, the official definition exempts 
from the 30-cent wage requirement all can- 
neries operating in towns of 2,500 popula- 
tion or less; plants which have seven or 
fewer employes, and plants which draw 
their produce from a radius or not more 
than 10 miles. 

This definition has upset competitive 
conditions in many areas. Some canneries 
operating in small towns can operate on 
wages of less than 30 cents. Others, in 


Restrictions are Planned 


towns only slightly larger, are required to 
maintain the 30-cent level. To correct this 
competitive condition, the Wage and Hour 
Division is considering a new interpreta- 
tion of the production area to include 
within this exemption only packers em- 
ploying seven or fewer persons. 


: —Harris & Ewing 
LOUIS E. KIRSTEIN 
Recommendations into law 


There are doubts within the Division, 
however, as to the legality of such a nar- 
row limitation on the wage exemption. 

The Division is moving ahead with its 
program of strict enforcement of the wage 
provisions and of raising the 30-cent hour- 
ly wage toward a 40-cent minimum. 

Last week, the Administrator announced 
his approval of an increase in the mini- 
mum wage paid by the apparel industry. 
The order effective July 15 will force wage 
increases ranging from 2% to 10 cents 
for an estimated 200,000 employes in the 
garment industry. The Administrator’s ac- 
tion followed the recommendation of an 
industry committee headed by Louis Kir- 
stein, personnel manager of Filene’s, a 
Boston department store. 

Earlier, Frank P.Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina and chairman 
of the Railroad Industry Committee, sent 
to the Administrator that committee’s rec- 
ommendation for minimum wage increases 
of 3 and 6 cents for railroad employes. 
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WAR BOOM FOR THIRD-TERMERS 


Intensified Conflict Emphasizes President's Renomination Chances 


Hull candidacy an alternative 
to maintain foreign policy. 
Blow to Dewey prospects. 


All the presidential candidates except 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
were caught off guard by the sudden Ger- 
man invasion of Holland and Belgium and 
by subsequent war developments. 

As aspirants for the nomination in both 
parties were going ahead smoothly with 
their campaigns, based on the compara- 
tively calm situations which existed last 
week, the rapid movement of events in 
Europe speedily upset most previous cal- 
culations, and confronted them with an 
entirely new situation. 

The severe shock to America of the open- 
ing of a blitzkrieg in the West reduced 
the importance of the issues which have 
ripened in the last eight years and turned 
attention to new things, requiring the 
candidates to shift their emphasis and re- 
vise campaign plans. 

What seemed like well-justified conclu- 
sions of yesterday became to them only 
the confusions of today as the United 
States prepared to go through the quad- 
rennial process of electing a President, 
not to the accompaniment of the usual 
brass bands and red fire, but to the blast- 
ing of bombs and the smoke of burning 
towns across the all-too-narrow Atlantic. 


An Atmosphere of Emergency 

First and most important effect of the 
outbreak of real war in the West is that it 
stimulated in the United States the atmos- 
phere of emergency on which the third- 
term movement feeds. 

Were it not for the war, many astute 
politicians believe it is doubtful if there 
would be any serious prospect of a third 
term at all. The proper setting of emer- 
gency for the breaking of a 150-year-old 
tradition would be absent, greater empha- 
sis would be on domestic issues, and the 
prospects would hardly be encouraging 
enough to justify the risks. 

But the outbreak of total war, instead 
of the comparatively desultory skirmishing 
of the past, is regarded as certain to have 
two direct effects which will be of the ut- 
most political importance: (1) The effect 
upon the country, and (2) The effect upon 
President Roosevelt. 

The more serious war conditions be- 
come, the more strongly Britain and 
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France are threatened with defeat, the 
easier it will become for Mr. Roosevelt to 
be re-elected, the other candidates realized, 
unless he seriously misjudges popular re- 
actions to the war. There is a degree of 
irony in the fact that Adolf Hitler may re- 
elect Mr. Roosevelt easily when his elec- 
tion for a third term might otherwise be 
in doubt. 

Candidates were watching public re- 
actions closely. Americans are notoriously 





what was likely to happen than almost 
anyone else. It was a year ago this spring 
that, in leaving Warm Springs, Ga., he told 
the station crowd of well-wishers that he 
would be back again in the autumn “‘if we 
don’t have a war.” Many people were criti- 
cal of his pessimism then, and on many 
other occasions, but events proved his 
concern to have been well justified. 
Last summer, when he was fighting for 
Neutrality Law revision before the regu- 
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PRESIDENT 


—Wide World 


CAMPAIGNER DEWEY (without hat) AND CONTINGENT 
The D.A. would rather wait for the verdict 


impulsive in their thinking. Will the over- 
whelming determination of the moment 
to keep out of the war last through a sum- 
mer of intense warfare? If it does, and if 
the general public should get the idea that 
Mr. Roosevelt is trying to lead the coun- 
try toward war, the reaction against him 
might be devastating. Most observers be- 
lieve, however, that the President will 
never get far enough detached from public 
opinion to bring about such a result. 

Whatever the final effect upon President 
Roosevelt’s own decision, it is clear that 
the new situation has no tendency what- 
ever to make him relinquish his office. The 
more critical the world situation, the more 
likely he is to feel that necessity requires 
him to continue. 

All through the world upheaval he has 
been more nearly right in his judgment of 


lar session of Congress adjourned, op- 
ponents insisted there would be no war, 
while he said the chances were fifty-fifty 
there would be one. And since the war be- 
gan, Washington information has been as 
accurate as that of any other capital in the 
world. 

The whole tendency of these things has 
been to give the President confidence in 
himself and create in him distrust of the 
wisdom of others in handling foreign re- 
lations. Under such circumstances it will 
be harder for him to persuade himself that 
he should turn over the direction of 
American foreign affairs to anyone else. 

Should he make that decision, however, 
the position of Secretary Hull as the most 
likely nominee is regarded as considerably 
enhanced by the new world crisis. 

Of all the Democratic possibilities, Sec- 
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retary Hull thinks most nearly like the 
President on foreign affairs, and would be 
most likely to obtain his confidence. The 
experience he has had as Secretary of State 
for eight years gives him a background 
which no other possible candidate has to 
carry on the Roosevelt policies through 
the critical period ahead. 

Other candidates are seriously handi- 
capped. Vice President Garner leans 
toward the isolationist viewpoint. Post- 
master General Farley is without experi- 
ence in foreign affairs, and his knowledge 
of American politics would not appeal to 
the President as particularly useful in the 
trying times that may be coming. 

Paul V. McNutt is off on a speaking 
tour about the country, discussing do- 
mestic policies, but domestic policies may 
be entirely overshadowed by the specter 
of Hitler over Europe. Mr. McNutt, as 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, has 
had some experience in foreign affairs, but 
it is limited to the Far East. That sector 
is far from unimportant to the United 
States, but much less important than 
Europe, at least at the moment, or until 
such time as the Japanese might seek to 
take the Dutch East Indies, whence come 
the American supplies of such essential 
raw materials as rubber and tin. 

Senator Wheeler leans distinctly toward 
the isolationist viewpoint, as do a vast 
majority of the people in his section of 
the country, and that, to the President’s 
mind, is a disqualification. He too is with- 
out experience in world affairs. So are all 
the dark horse possibilities. 


Mr. Dewey’s Vulnerability 

Among the Republican candidates, the 
new situation in Europe presents the great- 
est handicap to Thomas E. Dewey. His 
youth and lack of experience, already 
raised as an important objection to his 
candidacy, make him much more vulner- 
able as the European situation grows 
worse. 

Mr. Dewey is just back from a cam- 
paign trip to the Pacific Coast, the results 
of which were very pleasing to his cam- 
paign managers. Impartial observers who 
accompanied him were much impressed 
with the evidences they saw of his mass 
appeal and the public sentiment in his 
favor, shown by the national polls to be 
growing. 

Mr. Dewey and all his followers have 
been highly confident, although Mr. Dew- 
ey himself remarked that he had tried too 
many cases before a jury to feel sure he 
had won until the verdict was in. 

Some observers thought Mr. Dewey’s 
candidacy was sufficiently far advanced 
so that, if Alf M. Landon, Herbert Hoover 
or Joseph N. Pew, Pennsylvania Repub- 
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lican leader, should shift to his support, he 
could immediately take a commanding po- 
sition. Mr. Landon probably will con- 
trol close to 100 votes, Mr. Hoover about 
50, and Mr. Pew the 75 of Pennsylvania. 

The chance of any of these three shift- 
ing to Mr. Dewey, except after his nomi- 
nation became otherwise assured, has never 
been regarded as good, but, now that in- 
tensified war has broken out, that chance 
is diminished. None more than these 
three recognizes the vulnerability of Mr. 
Dewey to attack by President Roosevelt, 
either as candidate for reelection himself 
or as supporter of another candidate. 

The new situation in Europe makes this 
consideration all the more potent. Demo- 
crats feel that, if Mr. Dewey is nominated 
now, the American people would require 
very little prompting to ask themselves 
whether American foreign relations should 
be handed over to one of so little expe- 
rience. 

As between Senator Vandenberg and 





and the country does not feel that he is 
leading it toward war against its will, this 
should react in favor of Senator Taft as 
the Republican nominee. 

But should the country: become con- 
vinced that Mr. Roosevelt is trying to 
bring public opinion around to a readiness 
for war, then the reaction of all those who 
oppose such action might be devas‘ating 
to Senator Taft unless he quickly aban- 
doned support of the Roosevelt foreign 
policies. Likewise under those conditions 
Senator Vandenberg might become a pop- 
ular idol. Messrs. Taft and Vandenberg 
both have the additional advantage of the 
greatest experience among the Republican 
candidates, particularly in foreign affairs. 

The position of all the dark horses has 
been darkened even more by the news 
from Europe, with the possible exception 
of Wendell L. Willkie, who supports Presi- 
dent Roosevelt generally on foreign policy 
and has wide administrative experience in 
business. 
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CAMPAIGNER McNUTT AND DETROIT’S MAYOR JEFFRIES 
A specter may overshadow domestic problems 


Senator Taft, who will benefit from the 
blitzkrieg tactics depends on what the re- 
action is to Mr. Roosevelt’s handling of the 
situation. 

Senator Taft generally has supported the 
President’s foreign policy. He voted for 
repeal of the arms embargo. He is frank- 
ly pro-Ally in his personal reactions. 

Senator Vandenberg has identified him- 
self with the extreme isolationist view- 
point, and since Senator Borah’s death has 
become, in fact, the leader of that group. 

If President Roosevelt’s handling of the 
situation meets with popular approval, 


The net effect of European develop- 
ments is to throw most previous considera- 
tions into confusion and to lay the founda- 
tions for a new set of circumstances which 
may change the entire picture, and which 
cannot be accurately forecast until time 
brings out popular reactions more fully. 

And whether Mr. Roosevelt runs or not, 
the final effect is unlikely to aid the Re- 
publican contender, barring the one pos- 
sibility that the President may get out of 
step with the people in his conduct of 
foreign relations from now until Novem- 


ber. 
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Should Present Laws Forbidding Loans 
To the Allied Governments Be 


Henry |. Harriman 


BOSTON, MASS.; Member, Senior Council, 
and Past President, Chamber of Commerce 
of U.S.; Former Member, Business Advisory 
Council, Department of Commerce, 


answers: 

I feel very strongly that the provision in 
our law preventing private credit to the 
Allied Governments should be repealed. I 
would go even further and permit the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, or other 
governmental agencies, to loan money to 
the Allies for essential war materials pur- 
chased in this country. 

I feel very strongly that we should not 
send our boys abroad or enter the war, but 
I see no reason why we should not in the 
first place aid the Allies to the extent of 
their ability to buy and then aid them still 
further by allowing private, and possibly 
public, credit. 

Certainly the normal procedure in the 
case of war is to allow a non-belligerent to 
sell to a belligerent, either for cash or for 
credit. It is only our own extreme laws 
which prevent private credit to the Allies. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Finance and Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

I am opposed to repeal of the prohibi- 
tion against credit advances to the Allied 
Governments. Credit advances inevitably 
would be followed by demands that the 
Johnson Act be repealed, so the Allies 
could float loans in the United States to 
protect the credit advances. Then we 
would be just where Andrew Tardieu, wise 
Frenchman, pointed out we were in 1915, 
when the first Allied loan was floated in 
the United States: 

“From that time on, whether desired or 
not, the victory of the Allies became es- 
sential to the United States.” 

I insist this war is not our war. We must 
stay out of it. 


Edwin Borchard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Professor of Law, 


Yale University, Counselor on International 
Law, 
answers: 

In my opinion, the answer to your ques- 
tion involves the larger question, “Should 
the United States enter the war?” We are 
now adopting so many “methods short of 
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Repealed? 








America’s reaction to conditions 
following the first World War, es- 
pecially to the default on war 
loans by the victorious belliger- 
ents, culminated in the Johnson 
Act, which bars credit to debt- 
defaulting nations, and in the 
Neutrality Act, which bars credit 
to belligerent nations. 

But a generation has passed 
and European democracies, again 
in war, may find themselves again 
short of cash with which to buy 
American goods. The question is 
broached whether those democra- 








cies should not again be allowed 
to buy materials on credit in this 
country. 

To obtain a cross-section of 
opinion on this problem, The 
United States News asked out- 
standing authorities on interna- 
tional policies and finance this 
question: 

Should present laws which 
forbid private credits to the 

















war” that we are even now in danger of 
becoming participants. 

Lifting the credit restrictions would be 
a definitely unneutral act and from that 
to war would not be a long step. Private 
credits can now freely be extended to 
private borrowers except with respect to 
arms, ammunition and implements of war. 
Most goods can, therefore, be obtained 
from the United States on credit, even 
now. Lifting of the statutory credit re- 
strictions, therefore, must necessarily be 
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Allied Governments be re- 
pealed? 
Answers received are published 
herewith. with 
bey 
this 
exal 
viewed as a political act having political I 
consequences, if not objectives. citiz 
Can 
W. L. Batt por 
coul 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.; President, SKF Indus desii 
tries, Inc.; Chairman, Business Advisor lew 
Council, Department of Commerce, mah 
savi 
answers: (by telegraph) lieve 
At outbreak of the war, it was estimated § to b 
the Allies could mobilize between $8,000,- T 


000,000 and $9,000,000,000 for outside pur- § aso 
chases, to which is to be added their yearly § divi 
gold production of $750,000,000. In view § nati 
of these still large untouched resources, I 
see no basis today for any modification of Rey 
the present laws restricting foreign credits. 

I cannot fail, however, to point out that 
since 1914 we have sent out in American 
goods over $31,000,000,000 more than we 
have brought in, and that situation is § %S 
being continuously accentuated. Our u- | 
willingness to accept increased imports and J %r 
to consider reasonable foreign investments J pire 
is producing increasingly serious economic @ trad 























consequences. T 

not | 

T. Jefferson Coolidge ph 

BOSTON, MASS.; Chairman, Old Colony hg 

Trust Co.; Vice President, First National tone 

Bank; former Under Secretary of the > 

Treasury, this 

T 

answers: ma 

I believe present laws which forbid § tow 

private credits to Allied Governments war. 

should be repealed. aid | 
Our Federal Government has interfered 

MA\ 
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The 2uestion of the Week 











The exigencies of national emergencies 
can be met and bridges crossed “if and 
when” the occasion requires and our in- 
terest justifies it. 
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T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE 


with the normal liberties of citizens far 
beyond desirable and proper limits, and 
this, to my mind, is only one of many 
examples. 

I see no good reason why an American 
citizen should not loan his own money to 
Canada or England if he so desires. Our 
governmental agencies lend our money to 
countries to which we ourselves do not 
desire to lend, and at least we might be al- 


answers: 


Senator Brown 


(Dem.), Michigan; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Finance and Banking and Currency, 


I do not favor a change in the law. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Finance, Military Affairs and Inter- 
state Commerce, 


answers: 

It is my opinion that the present Neu- 
trality Law and other acts governing credit 
to belligerents should not be repealed in 
part or in whole, nor modified in the slight- 
est degree, but should be observed rigidly. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 


The Neutrality Act stops credits to bel- 
ligerents. The Johnson Act stops credits 
to governments in default or in arrears. 

The real cost of the Johnson Act was 
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REPRESENTATIVE PLUMLEY 


were contracted and adjustments for pay- 
ment were made by agreements. Agree- 
ment after negotiation then is the proper 
procedure there. 

As to neutrality, that question is one of 
American policy only. I would not change 
the Neutrality Act now. 


Rep. R. B. Chiperfield 


! @ lowed some independence with our own that it stopped the ordinary proper rela- ~~ ig rg ae anawe 
a ee - . 4 on Foreign airs; Juage vocate en- 
a a ont. has 6 eo tionship between debtor and creditor and eral, Thind Army dian toes of Occupe- 
. : , : left the debt question stalled. If this is tion, World War, 
ed § to be of great importance. not wanted by the debtor nations, they 
0- § The question should be considered more — ghould do something about it. The debts 275Wefrs: 
ur- § asone of unnecessary interference with in- My answer is “No.” 
rly § dividual rights than as a question of inter- My reason: The words of President 
ew § national politics. Roosevelt, uttered before the war, when 
a he said: “If war should break out again 
of in another continent, let us not blink the 
its. Rep. Charles A. Plumley fact that we would find in this country 
hat (Rep.), Vermont; Member, House Committee thousands of Americans who, seeking im- 
“al Sun tuberin resmar Crecitont, mediate riches—fool’s gold—would at- 
we . tempt to break down or evade our neu- 
is § OSwers: trality. 
m- § Your question might be worded, “Shall “They would tell you that, if they could 
ind & Our country underwrite the British Em- extend credit to warring nations, that 
nts § pire’s efforts to salvage its age-old world- credit could be used in the United States 
mic & trade dominance?” to build homes and factories and pay our 
This is an economic war. It is Europe’s, debts. 
not ours. Economic necessities engendered “It would be hard to resist that clamor; 
by world-trade conflict provided the gen- it would be hard for many Americans, I 
esis of “totalitarian” forms of government. fear, to look beyond—to realize the inevi- 
_ Ingeneral they outline the form we will be table penalties, the inevitable day of reck- 
forced to adopt if we become involved in oning that comes from a false prosperity. 
this holocaust. To resist the clamor of that greed, if war 
The most insidious path toward and the should come, would require the unswerving 
__ | Precursor of our involvement is financially support of all Americans who love peace. 
- tounderwrite one faction in this economic If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
ents 


pred 





war. Avoidance of such proposed direct 
aid will prevent our entanglement. 
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SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS 





the nation will answer, must answer, ‘we 
> > 
choose peace.’ ” 
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The Hatch Bill: 
lts Prospects as 
Viewed by Press 


The frustrated effort of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee to bury the Hatch Bill, 
designed to extend prohibition of political 
activity to certain state employes, excites 
press speculation over the ultimate fate of 
the legislation. 

Commenting newspapers are almost a 
unit in favor of passage of the bill. One- 
half of the commentators argue that de- 
feat of the Committee’s attempt to pigeon- 
hole the bill indicates that the bill will be 
reported, with possible amendments, for 
action at this session. The other half warn 
that the vote to reconsider gives no as- 
surance of enactment with Senate con- 
currence. 

Commenting on the secret Committee 
vote tabling the bill, the Greensboro 
(N.C.) Daily News (Dem.) declares: 
“Gag rule is generally obnoxious, and any 
cause which has to resort to its use re- 
veals its own basic weakness. There is only 
one way by which an issue can be met or 
settled in accordance with democratic 
process, by full discussion and action in 
the public forum.” 

“The vote to reconsider,” says the New 
York World-Telegram (Ind.) , “means only 
that the Committee has taken the bill ‘off 
the table.’ It is now, so to speak, holding 
the bill in its hands. There is no assurance, 
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not even a promise, that the Committee, 
if left to its own devices, will ever ‘let go’ 
of the legislation.” 

“The latest vote,” according to the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “was not secret. Four- 
teen of the 25 Committee members voting 
were in favor of reconsidering their pre- 
vious action and of giving new life to the 
Hatch Bill. The Committee is now ex- 
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LINCOLN WOULDN’‘T HAVE MUCH 
CHANCE TODAY 


pected to report the bill favorably, with 
some amendments. The experiment in 
quiet suffocation appears to have failed.” 

“The Committee action,” contends the 


Homans for United Features Syndicate, Inc. 
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Washington (D.C.) Evening Star (Ind), 
“only took the bill from a pigeonhole 
otherwise referred to as ‘the table’ ani 
brought it back before the Committe. 
which should proceed to report the bill tp 
the House. Failure to take this next step 
would make of the recent action an empty 
































gesture.” . 

“The only conclusion that can h® 

drawn,” says the Boston (Mass.) Trap. hea 

script (Rep.), “is that the Committe @ 

did not want to interfere with the odious . 
a 





spoils system. A congressional committee 
which had the best interest of the nation 
at heart would not have hesitated to re. 
port the bill with recommendation for im. 
mediate passage.” 

“Sentiment in favor of this further re. 
form,” in the judgment of the Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun (Dem.), “is widespread, and 
there was little excuse for a House commit- 
tee to set itself in an arbitrary manner 
against allowing the measure to come toa 
vote in the chamber. President Roosevelt’s 
championship of the bill is to be com. 
mended.” 


























Underlying Motive 

“In the first of the two Hatch bills,” 
maintains the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “the President’s opponents sought 
to clip his political wings. They succeed- 
ed. In the second bill, he tried to retum . 
the compliment. The affair was conduct 
ed, on both sides, with the gravity befitting | 
the important principles involved. But 
the result indicates that the underlying 
motives were not as lofty as the language T 
in which the issue was discussed.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Exoneration of the FBI Wins 
Approval of Editors 


Commenting newspapers in general re- 
ceive with satisfaction the “clean bill of 
health” the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has received from Attorney General 
Jackson. The issue had been raised by Sen- 
ator Norris and others, who intimated that 


Loring for Providence Evening Bulletin 


THE MODERN SWORD OF DAMOCLES 


FBlagents had mistreated persons arrested 
in Detroit for encouraging enlistment in 
the Spanish Loyalist forces. 

The press divides about evenly between 
the view that the Senator had _ been 
aroused by local third-degree police meth- 
ods and the belief that foreign agents, re- 
senting a curb on their activities, had 
stirred up the charges. 

“A government department head could 
scarcely go farther for a subordinate than 
Attorney General Jackson does for Mr. 
Hoover,” observes the Detroit News 
(Ind). “As he points out: ‘In the years 
snce Mr. Hoover became head of the 
bureau, not one case has been reversed by 
an appellate court because of improper 
treatment of defendants.’ ” 

The News continues: “The Hoover bu- 
reau has a conviction average of 96 per 
cent, obviously impossible except by the 
intelligent preparation of substantial cases. 
No police force given to mistreating the 
accused can show any such results. This 
should mark the last of the war on Hoover 
for a while.” 

“Under the circumstances it is quite 
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natural that radical elements should seize 
upon the Detroit arrests to put up a tre- 
mendous outcry against the FBI,” says the 
Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.) “The attack 
is typical of Red tactics. It could not fail 
to be recognized by anyone familiar with 
Communists and their methods. 

“The radicals will not be satisfied with 
the report exonerating the FBI. Neither 
will misguided liberals like Senator Nor- 
ris. Practically everyone else, realizing the 
splendid service being performed by the 
G-men, will accept the report as a con- 
firmation of their own confidence in them 
and their disbelief of stories obviously cir- 
culated deliberately to discredit them in 
the eyes of the general public.” 

“What a struggle is going on in the 
United States,” says the Pontiac (Mich.) 
Daily Press (Ind.), “to interfere with of- 
ficials trying to preserve the rights of 
American citizens against the machina- 
tions of paid agents and volunteers who 
are carrying on communistic activities. 
The experiences of Martin Dies and his 
committee give a perfect example of the 
sympathy which goes along with certain 
subversive schemes. If the American peo- 
ple are not shrewd enough to keep the 
wool from being pulled over their eyes by 
those bent on wrecking their form of 
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Government, they don’t deserve the lib- 
erty they enjoy.” 

Director Hoover’s own criticism of po- 
lice third-degree methods is recalled by 
the Austin (Tex.) American-Statesman 
(Dem.), which emphasizes his argument 
“on the ground which ought to appeal to 
the American reader—his feeling that they 
represent ‘sheer inefficiency.’ ” 

That Texas paper continues: “We are a 
violent race, in some respects, and slip too 
easily into the assumption that the hard 
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case calls for hard treatment. The Hoover 
attack against the rubber hose is based 
partly on the illegality of such action, and 
also on the poor quality of police work 
that it involves. The conviction record of 
the Hoover bureau is 96 per cent. It does 
not permit third-degree methods. The 
department whose ‘brains’ reside in a 
length of hose can offer no showing like 
that.” 

“It is reassuring,” declares the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) “to learn that 
the agents in Detroit ‘acted within their 
instructions and exercised their discretion 
in good faith.” The cry of ‘third-degree’ 
methods is raised so often that the public 
is inclined to become indifferent to such 
charges. In this instance skepticism was 
well-founded. But it is a wise precaution 
to make occasional independent inquiries 
into the handling of prisoners.” 

The Post makes the further comment: 
“Attorney General Jackson’s confidence 
that our traditional civil liberties are not 
in the least endangered by the FBI will 
do much to dispel doubts on that score and 
prevent the bringing of baseless charges of 
‘third-degree’ methods.” 
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BACK OF THE CAA FIGHT 


Independence or Closer Executive Control of Aviation Agency 


President urges need 
for integration. Opposition 
fears change for worse. 


The Government is once again con- 
fronted with the problem of how to regu- 
late the aviation industry. This industry 
today has grown out of the infant class 
and has become a big business. War prom- 
ises to make it a vast business. 

In every step of this industry’s growth, 
from infancy to maturity, the Government 
has had a hand. The first air mail routes 
were operated by the Government. Later 
private companies carried the mail under 
substantial subsidies and scandals _fol- 
lowed. Then the Government tried brief- 
ly to carry the mails itself and more scan- 
dals resulted. Finally came a complete re- 
organization, and now another reorganiza- 
tion is proposed. 

Problems connected with the latest re- 
organization plan are being aired in Con- 
gress. The plan was proposed by the Pres- 
ident and has been voted down by the 
House of Representatives. The Senate is 
presently debating the issue vigorously. A 
Senate vote will decide whether the avia- 
tion industry is to have a new form of 
supervision or to remain under present 
controlling agencies. 


Should Agency be Independent? 

Involved in the issue is this fundamental 
question: Should the government agency 
which supervises air transportation be in- 
dependent, or should this agency be sub- 
jected to closer supervision from the 
White House? 

The President contends that the pres- 
ent state of world affairs and the present 
importance of civil aviation justifies closer 
cooperation between the aviation program 
and other government activities. Opposi- 
tion Congressmen assert that not until of- 
ficial supervision became independent of 
other government departments did com- 
mercial flying become safe and air trans- 
port companies prosper. 

Congress in 1938 created the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to bring order into what 
a House committee described as chaotic 
conditions in the aviation industry, and, 
in creating the Authority, gave it more 
power than any other government regula- 
tory agency has ever enjoyed. CAA deter- 
mines the amounts air lines get for carry- 
ing mail, regulates passenger rates, super- 
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vises airline schedules, authorizes new 
routes, issues safety regulations, controls 
traffic and even trains private pilots. Some 
measure of control also extends to air- 
plane design and construction and to 
training of commercial pilots and me- 
chanics. 

In the Civil Aeronautics Authority are 
three independent divisions. CAA itself is 
a body of five men, headed by Robert H. 
Hinckley, which exercises over-all supervi- 
sion of the air transport industry. This 
group issues safety rules and conducts 
hearings on all questions involving the 
industry. It also has several administrative 
functions, such as supervising pilot train- 
ing. 

Cooperating with the Authority is an 
Administrator appointed by the President. 





Problems of aviation industry 
again vex the Government. 

CAA reorganization order stirs 
up controversy in Congress. 

President insists administration 
can be improved. 

CAA’s safety record arouses op- 
position to change. 

Industry asks Government to let 
well enough alone. 





The Administrator is charged with carry- 
ing out the Authority’s regulations and 
operating the nation’s airways. His task 
is to see that air traffic is safe and orderly, 
that weather broadcasts are prompt and 
accurate, that safety requirements are ob- 
served. 

Independent of the Authority and the 
Administrator is the Air Safety Board of 
three members, also appointed by the 
President, the Board’s only duty is to 
investigate airplane accidents and_ to 
recommend measures to prevent their re- 
currence. Presumably the Administrator 
and the five-man Authority will carry out 
these recommendations. 

The President holds this organization 
needs tightening up. Therefore he has pro- 
posed to abolish the Air Safety Board and 
transfer its functions to the CAA. The 
Administrator would assume all man- 
agerial functions of the Authority, and the 





ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


five-man board would become simply 4 
rule-making, policy-directing body. Both 
the Administrator and the Authority 
would be transferred to the Commerce 
Department. 

The President justifies his proposal op 
the grounds that (1) the agency which 
investigates accidents should also have 
power to put its recommendations into 
effect; (2) the same department which 
supervises weather forecasting should also 
have charge of aeronautics, and (3) the 
entire program should be brought “more 
closely into the federal family.” The Presj- 
dent declared further that dissension with- 
in the Air Safety Board made the trans- 
fer imperative. } 

Basis of the President’s proposal is a 
report on CAA made by Budget Director 
Harold D. Smith which declared, “the 
existing arrangement which places promo- 
tion and regulation of aviation entirely 
outside of the regular executive establish- 
ment can be looked upon only as a tem- 
porary device to be used during a transi- 
tional period.” 

These arguments failed to convince a 
majority of the House of Representatives, 
and Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Nevada, 
is leading Senate forces against the reor- 
ganization. To buttress their position, op- 
ponents in Congress rely upon the record 
established during CAA’s brief existence 
and assert the Government would be wise 
to let well enough alone. 

CAA’s record, in fact, is criticized by 
no one. When it was organized, it was di- 
rected by Congress to make air travel 
safe and to see that the aviation industry 
expanded so the country could have “an 
air-transportation system adapted to the 
present and future needs” of the country. 
It appears to have fulfilled both orders. 

The Authority was created on August 
22, 1938. In the previous year, 41 passen- 
gers, eight pilots and 18 members of air- 
plane crews lost their lives in eight fatal 
accidents. In the first 20 months of CAA’s 
existence only three fatal accidents oc- 
curred, killing 17 persons. In the last 14 
months, not a single passenger, pilot or 
crew member has lost his life in a com- 
mercial airplane accident. This record is 
unequalled by any other form of trans- 
portation. 

Paralleling this safety record has been 
an increase in the passenger business of 
the aviation industry. Last year, commer- 
cial planes carried 1,385,000 paying pas- 
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sengers more than 549,000,000 miles. In 
1937 fewer than a million passengers rode 
the airways, and in 1938 the figure was 
slightly over a million. 

Primarily responsible for the safety rec- 
ord is the Authority’s development of the 
airways system. CAA both owns and op- 
erates the nation’s airways. The Authority 
maintains beacon lights, emergency land- 
ing fields and radio ranges which guide 
pilots to their destinations. The Authority 
also issues hourly weather reports for the 
benefit of transports and regulates both 
commercial and private flying to prevent 
accidents. 

At its experimental station at the In- 
dianapolis airport, the Authority is con- 
stantly developing new air navigation fa- 
cilities. Eventually it hopes to perfect new 
radio devices for “blind” flying which will 
enable pilots to land in a completely fog- 
bound airport. The use of instruments in 
flying is important to the Army and Navy 
for combat maneuvers. 

Along with airways development, CAA 
has established closer supervision over 
commercial flying. Before the Authority 
was created, government supervision over 
the industry was divided among the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce in the Commerce 
Department, which established safety reg- 
ulations; the Post Office, which designated 
air mail routes and let air mail contracts, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had power to revise rates paid to air 
mail contractors. 


Powers of the Authority 

This divided authority was centralized 
under CAA. Today all commercial avia- 
tion companies must have certificates of 
convenience and necessity issued by CAA 
before they can operate. This power 
enables CAA to determine where new 
routes should be established and to prevent 
destructive competition among air lines. 
CAA also is directed to prevent monopo- 
lies by supervising proposed consolidations. 

At the same time the Authority was 
given wide discretionary power to fix gov- 
emment airmail payments so that com- 
penies could operate profitably. Its general 
policy is to use air mail subsidies to en- 
courage the development of commercial 
operation, but to lower payments when 
they appear to contribute too heavily to 
profits. 

Under this policy air transport compa- 
nies edged into the black column for the 
first time in 1939, when operating profits 
of $933,311.36 were shown. Airmail reve- 
hue totaled $16,700,000, of which $8,735,- 
0 represented a government subsidy. 
Revenue from passengers and express 
amounted to $30,650,000. 

In addition to this direct subsidy, the 
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Federal Government and_ various local 
governments last year spent $62,000,000 
on airport developments. This year CAA 
is spending $9,400,000 to maintain and op- 
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erate airways and $6,800,000 more to de- 
velop new navigation facilities. The Gov- 
ernment is thus shown to be a partner as 
well as a supervisor of private air lines. 
This policy is justified on the ground that 
aviation is as vital to the country’s com- 
mercial welfare as it is to the national de- 
fense. 

Another important part of the CAA pro- 
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He noed the President's report 


gram to develop aviation is the civilian 
pilot training program undertaken in co- 
operation with 425 universities. During 
the last year, 11,000 college students have 
been taught to fly and an equal number 
will receive instruction next year. In con- 
ducting this program the Authority re- 
peated its safety record on the airways and 
only one student was killed. 

Purpose of the training program is to 
encourage individuals to own and operate 
planes, and thereby stimulate airplane pro- 
duction. Training methods, however, have 
an important bearing on defense plans, 
since CAA is cooperating with university 
specialists to test students’ native ability 
to fly before instruction begins. Army and 
Navy officials are watching these experi- 
ments closely and plan to apply their re- 
sults in selection of military and naval 
pilots. 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
commercial aviation has advanced along 
a broad front. The safety of commercial 
flying has been demonstrated; new air 
routes at home and across the sea are con- 
stantly being surveyed and established; air 
transport companies at long last are op- 
erating at a profit and private flying is 
being stimulated. 

The President contends that none of 
these advances will be hampered by re- 
organizing the agency which fostered them. 
He considers his reorganization order as 
merely the latest in a series of orders de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of the 
Government as a whole and has shown 
some impatience with persons who are 
“for the abstract idea of reorganization,” 


but who lose enthusiasm “when concrete 
proposals are made.” 

But because the Government’s present 
aviation program has been so successful, 
many Congressmen feel that to tinker with 
the machinery would be to tempt disaster. 
Their stand is supported by the Air Trans- 
port Association, representing the indus- 
try, and the organization of commercial 
pilots. These groups believe CAA has set 
up far too enviable a record for any new 
government agency to shoot at; many fear 
that air safety would be jeopardized by a 
change. After so many false starts in 
promoting and supervising the aviation 
industry, Congress hesitates to change di- 
rections again. 

Also involved in the controversy is the 
fear that an airplane crash or a series of 
crashes may follow the transfer of CAA 
back to the Commerce Department. In 
that event, said Senator McCarran, “May 
God have mercy on the man who will be 
at the head of the Department of Com- 
merce.” Aviation problems would then 
return to the political arena, from which 
CAA seems now to have removed them. 
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How We Could Pay for a War 


Jerome Frank’s Plan to Divert $15,000,000,000 a Year to Defense 


Normal civilian consumption 
would be cut drastically 
and income taxes increased 


Jerome Frank, Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, is one of 
the authors of President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. His hand was important in the 
writing of two original phases of the New 
Deal program, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. Now Mr. Frank is making 
notes on a plan to finance this country’s 
possible participation in war. 

Mr. Frank’s plan, outlined last week in 
an address before the Army War College 
at Washington, is patterned on the general 
outline of the proposal currently being 
advanced by John Maynard Keynes to 
finance Britain’s War. (U.S. N., April 26.) 

Here in outline are Mr. Frank’s jottings. 

Modern war will cost the United States 
at least $15,000,000,000 a year more than 
is now being spent for defense. 


Cut in Civilian Consumption 


Operating this kind of war requires not 
only that the Government raise additional 
revenues through taxes and loans, but that 
it also reduce civilian consumption by an 
equal amount. This is necessary in order 
that $15,000,000,000 worth of the output 
of factories, mills and mines can be shifted 
from civilian to military uses. 

The more basic of these two problems 
concerns the ways and means of curtail- 
ing the normal purchases of the civilian 
population. To do this the mass purchas- 
ing power must be reduced—the antithesis 
of the New Deal’s peace-time effort to 
raise purchasing power. 

Heavy excise taxes are the simplest 
way of reducing consumption, taxes espec- 
ially on such items as automobiles, gaso- 
line, household equipment and luxuries. 

Consumption taxes are not enough, how- 
ever. They must be supplemented by 
other means which effectively curtail civil- 
ian purchasing. Examples of such meas- 
ures are increases in rates for mortgage 
loans, stiffening of the terms for install- 
ment credit, and control of private place- 
ments of securities and long-term loans. 

A stiff excess profits tax might help, as 
would a heavy special tax on the purchase 
of machinery for plants not engaged in the 
production of armaments. 

The immediate purpose of all these taxes 
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would be to cut $3,000,000,000 out of the 
$45,000,000,000 spent for food, clothing, 
household operations and personal care; 
$2,500,000,000 out of the $5,500,000,000 
spent each year in the production and use 
of automobiles; $2,000,000,000 from ex- 
penditures for other durable consumers’ 
goods, mainly household machinery and 


furnishings; $500,000,000 by curtailing 
home construction; $2,000,000,000 from 





—Wide World 
JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 
His war finance plan... 


expenditures of business to make up for 
depreciation and the like. 

These reductions would bring a total 
cut in consumer purchasing of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000—that amount of 
business cut off from normal channels to 
permit materials, factories, mills and mines 
to be used for the production of military 
supplies. Also available would be a large 
proportion of the amounts usually saved 
by individuals, estimated at more than 
$10,000,000,000 in war time. 

Thus consumption could be cut by the 
necessary amount—about $15,000,000,000. 
But there remains the other half of the 
problem: how to raise funds with which 
the Government can purchase $15,000,000,- 
000 worth of materials for war. 

The special excise and excess profits 
taxes would finance only a fraction of the 
armament cost. The remainder must be 


covered, according to Mr. Frank, mainly 
by an income levy on people with the more 
moderate incomes. 

As an illustration of the tax rate that 
would be required, Mr. Frank suggested: 9 
per cent for family incomes of $1,000 to 
$1,500; 25 per cent for the families with 
incomes of $5,000 to $10,000; 75 per cent 
for those with incomes over $100,000. 

Such rates might, at a rough estimate. 
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produce more than $10,000,000,000 when- 
ever the national income is around $80, 
000,000,000—about 12 per cent above the 
present income level of the country. 
Under the Keynes plan, borrowed by 
Mr. Frank, this tax would be paid partly 
as a contribution or loan. The proportion 
of the total contribution credited to the 
taxpayer would be in inverse ratio to his 
income; the higher the income, the lower 
the proportion credited and repayable. 
This plan has several advantages, in 
Mr. Frank’s view. It would compensate in 
part the poorer classes for their war-time 
sacrifices by future additional incomes. It 
would make an antideflationary source of 
purchasing power available after the end 
of the war, and, finally, it would avoid, or 
reduce, the rise in interest rates that would 
occur if the war were financed mainly 
through open-market Treasury issues. 
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for LOW Rates and MORE Electric Service 
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The average rate for electric service in 
all homes in the United States during 4.00c* 
CS PE FIP GE cc ccc cnccccececses 








The average home use of electricity 
throughout the United States during 897* 


PER KILOWATT HOUR the year 1939 was ....ccccccsesccees 


*« KMOWATT HOURS 







Commonwealth & Southern’s average 
rate for electric service in the home for 2.93¢ 
the first three months of 1940 was.... rex xuowarr Hour 







In Commonwealth & Southern system, 
the average home use of electricity for 1226 
the 12 months ended March 1940 was . 
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ALTAR ADE AE COATES 


Our average electric rate for homes has long been 


about 25% BELOW the national average 








The average use in homes served by us has long been 


about 35% ABOVE the national average 














ELECTRICITY USED IN THE HOME 


i 
AVERAGE IN U. S. 


AVERAGE IN C. & S. SYSTEM 








































With the formation of our System, we began an 
aggressive policy of encouraging wider use of elec- 
tric appliances for labor saving and more conve- 
niences in the home. We made them easy to own. 

Our Companies have been producing progres- 
sively larger quantities of electricity and have been 
making it available at progressively lower rates for 
many years. 

We thus help to make the American standard of 
living the highest in the world and help to lighten 
the work of housewives in an ever growing number 
of American homes. 
































Ever since the Commonwealth & Southern system 
was formed, eleven years ago, we have steadily re- 
duced rates. This has been accomplished in the face 
of all rising costs in living, and despite steadily 
mounting costs of labor and materials, and despite 
ever increasing taxes which we pay to Local, State 
and Federal governments. 
















_ *® These are the latest figures published. 





The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 


comprises the following electric operating compantes 


NORTHERN GROUP SOUTHERN GROUP 
Consumers Power Company (Michigan) Alabama Power Company 
Central Illinois Light Company Georgia Power Company 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company Gulf Power Company (Florida) 
Ohio Edison Company Mississippi Power Company 


Pennsylvania Power Company South Carolina Power Company 
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The Stimulus of Federal Spending 


Business Advance Expected, With War Orders Setting the Pace 


National defense program 
and increased payments 
to farmers are factors 


Economy in Congress has been scrapped 
and federal spending in the latter months 


summer months of 1936 when the veterans’ 
bonus was being distributed. 

This development reinforces expecta- 
tions of an early improvement in business. 
The general relationship between business 
activity and federal deficit financing is too 
well understood to need any detailed re- 





ing was reversed in the summer of 1938. 

It remains to be seen whether business 
will spurt with renewed government out- 
lays in the last half of this year as it did 
in the last half of 1938. Economic condi- 
tions of the two periods are far from 
parallel. 
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of 1940 will again approximate record view. One point is worth pointing out; Leading government economists now p 
levels. namely, that business this year is not lag- anticipate something like a ten-point re- trib 
Under combined pressure of a business ging behind government spending, but covery in the industrial production index Just 
setback and the usual campaign year tending to anticipate it slightly. during the next few months—possibly wns 
spending urge, farm-aid payments are be- Government’s net contribution attained somewhat more or less, according to war desi 
ing increased and speeded up, unemploy- a peak in January of this year, the month developments. Little assurance is felt re- con: 
ment relief will not be reduced as original- in which business turned down. The low garding the start of a sustained major re- tion 
ly budgeted, and—with the threat of a point of spending for 1940 is expected to covery this year, unless war orders should the 
spreading war—the national defense pro- be in June—and business is already show- __ be greatly accelerated. On the other hand, A 
gram is being prosecuted more vigorously. ing signs of starting to recover. The con- it is not believed that any relapse in the dre 
As a result the Government’s “net con- trast with 1936-7 when the government _ latter part of this year is likely to go be- ied] 
tribution” through expenditures of bor- “contribution” fell from $655,000,000 in low the April bottom of about 102—again J oy 
rowed money, which had been set for a June 1936, to $28,000,000 in September _ barring unforeseen military developments. wet 
decline this year, will be rapidly augment- 1937, is marked. At that time, a violent An early peace or definite prospect of regs 
ed after next month. By the end of the business slump began in the month when a decisive German victory would, of A 
year it is expected to reach the highest government expenditures reached their course, profoundly alter the picture. Cur- - 
level ever recorded, except for the three low and continued until the tide of spend- rently Allied reversals and the Italian gres 
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The Trend of Business 


— 





threat in the Mediterranean are balanced 
against inflation possibilities and prospects 
of greater British dependence upon Ameri- 
can war supplies. The result is a some- 
what restrained business confidence and a 
note of caution throughout the stock mar- 
kets of the world. 
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Antitrust Drive Turns 
To Food Distribution 





Possibility is seen that .he food dis- 
tributing industry may be next in the 
Justice Department’s schedule of anti- 
trust proceedings. The Supreme Court’s 
decision of May 6 in the Madison, Wis- 
consin, oil cases is held to lay the founda- 
tion for a long-contemplated move against 
the food distributors. 

Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Amold recently went to Chicago, admit- 
tedly in connection with the plan. How- 
ever, it is officially stated that nothing has 
yet been matured, because of uncertainty 
regarding available funds and _ personnel. 

Already some 1,580 persons and firms 
are under federal indictment, and Con- 
gress has made no new appropriations to 
cover the proposed food distribution in- 
quiry. Moreover, it is believed, though of- 
ficials are noncommittal, that the Depart- 
ment will desire to carry through to com- 
pletion its full program of oil suits, involv- 
ing other areas where restrictions on com- 
petition have been charged. 

The Madison cases, regarded as prece- 
dents in case of any move against the 
food industry, laid down the broad rule 
that industry cannot police itself, even in 
the public interest. Specifically, it cannot 
“put a floor under prices” by inter-com- 
pany agreements, even though the agree- 
ments are intended to and do actually 
diminate competitive evils, enabling the 
industry to function not only more prof- 
itably, but more efficiently in the service 
of the community. 

The decision automatically bars the 
many plans received at the Department 
of Justice almost daily for “self-regula- 
tion” of industry. It “liquidates” the hold- 
over influence of NRA, under which busi- 
hessmen were encouraged by government 
oficials to undertake acts for which they 
are now being prosecuted by other officials 
of the same Government. 

Armed with the new ruling, the Justice 
Department seems eager—as soon as the 
question of men and money can be settled 
—to prosecute what it has long described 
as that “restraint of trade which now ob- 
structs the distribution of food in all our 
large cities.” 
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Business 
begins with BUYING 

















° A manufacturer must buy be- 
fore he can sell. He must buy the 
raw stuff that goes to make the fin- 
ished product; he must buy machin- 
ery and the plants to house it, and 
must hire the men without whom 
the finest equipment in the world 
would be just so much worthless 
scrap. 


* In our particular case, being a 
large manufacturer, we are first of 
all an enormous buyer. If all of the 
copper wire we buy ina single good 
year were converted into sixteenth- 
inch wire, the strand would stretch 
over 209,000 miles—enough to 
wind eight times around the Earth. 
And the insulating yarn we buy 
could be looped 36 times from 
Earth to Moon. 


* We use enough steel and iron 
each good year to build two rail- 
road tracks 2,290 miles long—or a 
couple of Oakland Bay Bridges. 


* We buy a lot of gas, oil, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen; we 
are a huge consumer of gold, silver, 
mercury and tungsten. You won’t 
find the kind of sapphires we use 
for bearings in a jewelry store—nor 
would you find a jewelry store in 
the world that could supply the 
20,000,000 jewels we need each 
year. We even buy diamonds and 
use them as dies for drawing very 
fine wire. Though most of our pur- 


chases run into tremendous quan- 
tities, one of them, last year, amount- 
ed to just one ten-thousandths of a 
gram. That was radium, and it cost 
$300. 


* Every one of the forty-eight 
states and Alaska are important sup- 
pliers of ours. Twenty foreign coun- 
tries contribute materials not pro- 
duced in America. Almost literally, 
every industry and every farm pro- 
duces something that we use. 


© “What in the world can a farm 
grow for Westinghouse?”’, you ask. 
Just to name a few things — oat hulls, 
molasses, grain and sugar cane for 
alcohol, dextrine from corn, flour 
and straw for making foundry cores, 
lard, sugar, lumber and tapioca; 
also leather, wool, cotton and meat 
products. It all adds up to this. Each 
year we buy morethan$ 100,000,000 
worth of the products of industry 
and farmers. Some of our people 
have estimated that these purchases 
give work to about 36,000 persons 
annually. This is in addition to our 
own 43,000 employees who fabri- 
cate these materials into a vast num- 
ber of machines and appliances 
which increase the permanent 
wealth of America. 


¢ Who gets this wealth? Why, 
the industries and farmers who sold 
the materials to us, of course. It’s 
really nothing but an elaborate 
process of swapping. We swap what 
we make for the materials needed to 
make our products, 


* That’s why we cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a separate indus- 
try. Along with thousands of others, 
we are merely an essential cog in 
the tremendous process which has 
created American prosperity and 
the American way of living. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now, as a banker or broker, 
engage only in one-way financial transac- 
tions involving accounts of citizens of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Denmark and Norway. By order of the 
President, all American accounts of these 
nationals are “frozen.” Banks may accept 
payments to the accounts under a general 
Treasury license, but can honor no with- 
drawals from these accounts without spe- 
cial Treasury permission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise your product 
in such a manner as to disparage the prod- 
ucts of your competitor. The Federal 
Trade Commission has persuaded a hand 
lotion advertiser to stop stating in adver- 
tisements that his lotion is preferred to 
others when tested side by side. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a trucking operator 
in the State of Washington, win permis- 
sion to lower your rates to meet charges 
made by a competitor, who operates a 








“HOME, JAMES” 


Hotel Cleveland is one minute from 
your train—no taxi fare, no time 
wasted, no weather to face. And 
here you’re in Cleveland’s most 
modern, most preferred hotel, and 
you're at the heart of Cleveland— 
next door to everyone and every- 
thing you'll want to see. Small 
wonder that to thousands of travel- 
wise men and women, home in 
Cleveland is 


HOTEL,» 


CLEVELAND 
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combination boat and truck service. The 
Washington Supreme Court holds that 
lower costs of the boat-truck agency jus- 
tify lower rates established by the Public 
Service Department. This decision may 
be important because of rate disputes in 
other areas involving different types of 
transportation service. 


* x * 


YOU CANNOT enter into any price- 
fixing agreement with your competitors 
without risking a charge from the Depart- 
ment of Justice that you are violating the 
antitrust laws. The latest Supreme Court 
decision in this matter holds that any 
concerted action to raise and maintain a 
higher level of prices is illegal, regardless 
of the reasonableness of the action. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to keep true 
and accurate wage-and-hour records with- 
out being subject to prosecution under the 
Wage-Hour Law. The Administrator of 
the law has instructed his field forces to 
take immediate action against employers 
who fail to comply with the law in this 
respect. 


* * * 


YOU CAN exercise your option to buy 
your company’s stock at a price lower 
than the prevailing market price and not 
pay a federal income tax on the difference. 
The Board of Tax Appeals rules in one 
case that such option cannot be regarded 
as additional compensation paid by the 
company. 


* #2 


YOU CAN agree to refund to a buyer 
of your soft coal the difference between 
the prevailing market price and the mini- 





mum prices to be set by the Government, 
if prices set under the Bituminous Coal 
Act are later found invalid. However, the 
Director of the Bituminous Coal Division 
holds, you cannot agree to let the buyer 
withhold any part of the purchase price 
until a final determination is made. 


* * * 


YOU CAN negotiate a long-term con- 
tract with a union representing all em- 
ployes in your plant and still not be sure 
that a craft group of those employes can- 
not demand a separate contract before the 
first agreement expires. The Labor Board 
has held in the case of a ferry company 
that marine employes properly constitute 
a separate bargaining unit, despite the ex- 
istence of an all-embracing contract. 


* x * 


YOU CAN, probably, successfully resist 
an order of the Labor Board requiring you 
to reimburse public relief agencies for 
payments made to employes found to have 
been unlawfully discharged by you. The 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals holds the 
Labor Board has no power to order em- 
ployers to pay back to relief agencies 
money paid to their workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a receiver of a corpora- 
tion in bankruptcy, negotiate a collective 
bargaining contract with a union without 
specific permission of the bankruptcy 
court. The Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals holds that such contracts are valid 
even though they are not expressly au- 
thorized by the bankruptcy court. 


* 


YOU CANNOT, if you operate apart- 
ments or hotels in some States, avoid 
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ability for damages suffered by guests 
of your tenants because you failed to keep 
the entrances safe. The Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia holds an 
apartment owner liable for damages to a 
guest who slipped on ice in the driveway. 
In its decision the court notes that in New 
York an owner is under no such liability, 
but that in Connecticut, Colorado and 
Qregon an owner is “bound to exercise 
reasonable diligence to remove the danger.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN require your employes to 
prove that they actually produced goods 
for interstate commerce if they sue you 
for back wages under the Wage-Hour Law. 
A federal court in Nebraska holds that 
employes have no cause of action if they 
show merely that the employer engages in 
interstate commerce and fail to show that 
they themselves were either employed in 
interstate commerce or making goods to 
move in interstate commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid negotiating with 
aunion by closing down your manufactur- 
ing plant and contracting to have another 
company do your manufacturing, if the 
contract raises your costs. An employer 
who discharged his employes and entered 
into such a contract has been held by the 
Labor Board to have locked them out in 
violation of the Wagner Act. 


t * * * 


YOU CANNOT hire a new crew of 
workers without obviously needing their 
services after you have told a union rep- 
resentative at your first bargaining confer- 
ence that you will not change working 
conditions. Such action has been held by 
the Labor Board to constitute unlawful 
interference with workers’ rights to organ- 
i. In this case, the employer admitted he 
hired the crew as a protection against a 
possible strike. 














Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 


should be sent not less than 


two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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What thinking man is there who 





hasn’t wished for 


sanctuary from noises that constantly derail his train of 
thought! Help make your office this sanctuary by trying 
the new Underwood Noiseless Typewriter on your own 
work in your own executive office. Call our nearest Branch 


Office today. 


Typewriter Division... UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 


FISHER COMPANY 


... Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, 
Ribbons and other Supplies . . . One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 





UNDERWOOD 
NOISELESS 
TYPEWRITER 





Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 

















What questions are 
bothering you about the 
Wage-Hour Law? 


Are any of your em- 
ployees exempt from 
minimum wage _ re- 
quirements? From the 
42-hour week? 

What can be done to 
avoid paying over- 
time? How about time 
off in the dull season? 

Must “waiting time” be 
counted as working 
time? 

What must you do to 
comply with the law 
if you take a contract 
or subcontract on gov- 
ernment business? 


The official answers to 
these and 243 other 
questions about what 
the Government has to 
say about your employment policies can 
save you a lot of money and a lot of 
worry in the months ahead. 


Wage and Hour 
Manual 


1940 EDITION 


This book brings you the official an- 
swers of the Wage and Hour Division to 
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249 questions asked by employers or | 


employees. You will have the full text 
of the Act, the regulations and interpre- 
tative and explanatory bulletins. You 
will know how the law has been applied 
to hundreds of situations and how the 
courts are enforcing the law. It will tell 
you what others are doing to protect 
themselves from the penalties and vio- 
lations. 

In 23 helpful sections it tells how the 
Wage-Hour Law operates, how to han- 
dle overtime, who is subject to the law, 
which employees are exempt, what rec- 
ords must be kept. It covers not only 
the Wage and Hour Act, but the Public 
Contracts Act, the Eight-Hour Law, 
and Anti-Kick-Back Acts for public 
contract work, and the developments 
under state wage-hour laws. 

Don’t wait until the inspector asks to 
examine your records, to investigate 
this book. Send for a copy today and 
protect yourself. Just one helpful hint 
from this book will more than repay its 
cost to you. 


Examine it for ten days—send the coupon 





Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Send me the 1940 edition of Wage and Hour 
Manual for ten days’ examination on approval. 
In ten days I will send $5 plus a few cents post- 
age, or return the book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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Pioneer in Aviation Travel... 
Our Envoy to the Eternal City 


Robert H. Hinckley 


Enthusiasm for flying, tempered 
with regard for safety, marks chief 
of Aeronautics Authority 


A few days ago 
a tall, handsome 
Utahan, with gray 
hair and tight lips, 
strode out of the 
white Georgian 
chamber that is 
the President’s of- 
fice This retiring 
individual, who 
once had been a 
Mormon mission- 





ary, had been 

closeted with Mr. —Harris & Ewing 
Roosevelt for a Robert H. Hinckley 
long, long time. 


The White House caller was Robert 
Henry Hinckley, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, around whose 
head the President’s latest reorganization 
controversy has been whirling. Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Hinckley had a good deal 
to talk about—as was later revealed. In 
the first place, there was the original 
White House proposal to shift the inde- 
pendent CAA into the framework of the 
Commerce Department, and_ secondly, 
there undoubtedly was the President’s 
plan, announced a few days afterward, to 
name Mr. Hinckley to the post of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, reportedly 
to gain congressional support for the con- 
troversial reorganization order. 


A Pioneer in Aviation 

Friends of the CAA chairman say that 
he eats, drinks and sleeps aviation. Ever 
since the day in 1913 in Germany, when 
he took his first flight with Melli Beese, 
the noted pioneer aviatrix, Bob Hinckley 
has had wings on his mind. And, although 
a mild, genial person, without a dynamic 
exterior, he has been able to accomplish 
as much for aviation, in an administrative 
way, as any other man alive today. Since 
Mr. Hinckley shies from publicity and 
works on the quiet, few people realize how 
great a role he played in the recent record 
of U. S. air lines in operating a full year 
without a single fatality or serious in- 
jury; or, for example, how he, almost sin- 
gle-handed, sold the student pilot-training 
program to a cautious Congress. 

Bob Hinckley was born at Fillmore, 
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Utah, in 1891. In his veins was the blood 
of a long line of religious, Irish-American 
ancestors. One of his forebears was a Puri. 
tan governor of the Plymouth colony from 
1681 to- 1692; another, his grandfather, 
accompanied Brigham Young to Utah to 
become a pillar of the Mormon Church, 
When he was 19, young Hinckley found 
that the religious fire of his forefathers 
burned too bright to permit him to study 
passively at Brigham Young University, 
and he accepted a call as a European mis. 
sionary. In Germany, where he spent most 
of his three missionary years, Bob Hinck- 
ley was arrested by the Kaiser’s police for 
spreading the Mormon gospel and “dis. 
turbing the peace.” He was released on 
condition that he leave the country. 


Air Record in the Rockies 

On returning to the United States, Mr. 
Hinckley resumed work at the university, 
becoming an instructor in languages, at 
the same time studying for his A.B. degree, 
which he received in 1916. After he had 
spent two years as a high school teacher in 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, the spirit of the ma- 
chine age caught up with him, and he went 
into the automobile business. Within a 
short time he became one of the largest 
and most successful dealers in the State. 

In 1927 Mr. Hinckley was the first paid 
passenger on United Airlines going West 
from Salt Lake City. The next year, alone 
and without outside financial support, he 
organized the Utah-Pacific Airways and 
made it an outstanding pioneer airline. Its 
route was over the rugged Rockies, some 
of the most dangerous flying terrain in 
the country, but it did not suffer one 
fatality in the three years of Mr. Hinck- 
ley’s direction. 

Aside from his many business activities, 
Bob Hinckley began to take a keen inter- 
est in public affairs. As a member of the 
Utah House of Representatives (1918-20), 
as Mayor of Mt. Pleasant (1924-25), as 
president of the Utah State Municipal 
League (1925-26) and as a member of the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
Utah, he gained the reputation of being a 
liberal Democratic leader, a man of 
promise. 

After Mr. Hinckley had helped Pro 
fessor Elbert Thomas defeat Reed Smoot, 
the veteran Republican Senator, in the 
campaign of 1932, President Roosevelt 
called him to Washington to help set up 
the first relief program—and he has stuck 
by the New Deal ever since. 
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William Phillips 


Career man from Harvard who 
keeps watch in Rome on Europe’s 
fever chart 


At 2 Via Bon- 
compagni, Rome, 
across the way 
fom the Hotel 
Excelsior, is a great 
Italian Renais- 
sance villa, with 
stucco walls, mar- 
ble trimmings and 
gleaming classic 
statues galore on 
the roof and ter- 
race. Inside the 
palazzo is a high, 
white room, over- 
looking a rich gar- 
den of palms and semi-tropical trees. In 
one corner is an unpretentious desk, with 
an American flag behind it and a low 
leather chair before it. On the wall is a 
Stuart portrait of Washington. 

Sitting at the desk these days, or, per- 
haps, pacing the floor, is a tall, lean, 61- 
year-old man, with a Harvard accent and 
asleek parting of the hair at the top of 
his high forehead. 

The palazzo, under the shadow of the 
Quirinal, is the American Embassy, called 
by the Government “the twin villa” (the 
consulate being at the other end of the 
garden), and the man is William Phillips, 
the American Ambassador. Whether he is 
in the chancery or at his home, Villa Ta- 
vena, Mr. Phillips today is always on a 
giddy go, being, as he is, President Roose- 
velt’s key man in the efforts of the U.S. to 
keep the war from spreading in Europe, to 
keep Mussolini on the side of peace. 

Born in Beverly, Mass., William Phillips 
attended Milton Academy and Harvard 
University, receiving from the latter an 
A.B. degree in 1900, an M. A. in 1909. 
After two and a half years at Harvard 
Law School, he entered, at the age of 25, 
the foreign service, where he has been, 
mand off, ever since. In Washington he 
has had the unique distinction of having 
served twice as Third Assistant Secretary 
of State, in 1909 and 1914-17; once as 
Assistant Secretary of State, 1917-20: and 
twiee as Under Secretary, 1922-24 and 
1983-36. Aside from minor foreign posts 
all over the world, Mr. Phillips has been 
Minister to the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, Ambassador to Belgium and Min- 
ister to Canada. In 1936, when Rome was 
mee again the crossroads of the world, 
President Roosevelt sent veteran William 
Phillips to Italy, to succeed Breckinridge 
ng after the latter’s resignation. 


—Wide World 
Ambassador Phillips 
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"HEY... WHICH WAY 
70 THE CEMETERY?" 


O NON-VETERAN MEMBERS of the oil industry, it 
may be necessary to explain that the man oe 
the horse is not looking for a place to bury a body. 
To old-timers it will be clear at once — he’s actu- 
ally seeking a likely place to drill for - 

For back in the early days it was considered good 
luck to drill near a cemetery or a church. But not 
near a sawmill or in a swamp... : ” 

specting has come a long way s 
ani Ed odie and Uncle Billy Smith first started 
drilling for oil. And the geophysicist, with his — 
graphs, gravimeters, and “slumberjays,”’ 1s somew a 
more efficient at oil finding than the more picturesque 
but haphazard “‘dowser.” 

ony all that, East Texas was discovered by a 
Joiner. Dad’s scientific reasoning may have been al 
wrong, but he had a good enough “nose for oil : 
smell out the world’s largest field. And during wer 
of the history of prospecting, it has been the o 4 
timers who led the way through sheer daring, an 
the men of science who finished the job by reasoning 
and inventive ingenuity. 

So—to all prospectors, old and oo iP apt 
to pay tribute. It is their efforts which cpa ; 
petroleum production through 23 states and 3 — 

tries, and have made the oil industry as great and a 

beneficial to mankind as it is today. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION GULF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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What Devotees of Physical Culture Lost by a Florida Vote 


That mythical White House 
tabloid. The quandary of 
battleship vs. airship. 


HERE is cause to regret Bernarr Mac- 

fadden’s elimination in the Florida 
senatorial -primaries. A  septuagenarian, 
who pilots his own airplane and does his 
practical bit to help the farmers by eating 
a quart of boiled wheat grains every day, 
would have livened a Senate which has be- 
come strangely colorless. We were antici- 
pating the sight of the entire Senate doing 
setting-up exercises after opening prayers, 
and the appearance of unhulled barley on 
the Senate restaurant menu, both of which 
innovations we are sure Mr. Macfadden 
would have firmly introduced. 


* * * 


HERE are a few devotees of physical 

culture in the Senate, but they are shy 
about any public manifestation of their 
muscular prowess. Senator Barbour of 
New Jersey was once amateur heavy- 
weight boxing champion of the United 
States. Senator Green of Rhode Island at 
73 is still an expert of the flying mare and 
full nelson. Senator Reynolds of North 
Carolina is a gymnast of no small ability. 
He submits to having medicine balls 
bounced off his abdomen in the Senate 
gymnasium, which a _ thoughtful public 
provides for its solons, so they can have 
the exercise they used to get by walking 
from the Senate Office Building before the 
block-long subway was installed. 

One of our cherished memories is of 
coming upon Bob Reynolds in one of the 
vaulted subterranean passages leading to 
the subway cars. Bob was standing with 
his coat held open, inviting an embar- 
rassed-looking constituent to “Hit me! 
Hit me as hard as you can!” Alas, that 
the doctrine of ignoble ease makes Sena- 
tors believe that “heavyweight” means a 
strictly comparative intellectual quotient, 
and that it is proper to wrestle with prob- 
lems of state or a Senate restaurant steak, 
but not with a Professor of the Manly 
Arts. 


* * * 


HAT oratory is not dead, but is reach- 
ing new heights of effectiveness in Con- 
gress is remarkably demonstrated by the 
results achieved during debate on the 
Wage-Hour Law amendments in the 
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House last week by Representative Taber, 
New York Republican. Mr. Taber uttered 
only 188 words by actual count. Before 
he reached his hundredth word, his speech 
gave deafened Representative Schuetz, 
Illinois Democrat, a pain. There is noth- 
ing unusual about that, mark you, but, 
when Mr. Taber reached another cre- 
scendo in his final sentence, Mr. Schuetz 





felt another pang and then suddenly dis- 
covered he could hear with his left ear, 
in which he had been deaf from birth. 

Of course it was not what Mr. Taber 
said, but the way he said it. However, if 
anybody wants to experiment with the 
potency of the Congressman’s words, they 
can be found on page 8458 of the Con- 
gressional Record. Their power, however, 
seems to be purely physical, for, on the 
vote that followed the debate, Mr. Schuetz 
deliberately voted right spang against his 
benefactor, Mr. Taber. 


* * + 


TEMS of possible good cheer for Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s private digest of the 
daily news, as culled verbatim from the 
ticker. The occasional italics, however, are 
ours. 

Denver: —Paul V. McNutt charged last 
night in an address that the Republicans 
had caused the 1940 depression . . . He 
said, “The Democratic party in seven 
years has accomplished almost unbeliev- 
able things. . . .” 

Wasnineton:—‘“Let the people have 
some gold,” Senator King said today. 
“Let them feel that it is a part of our 
monetary system. Today it is a myth.” 

New Yorx:—Frank Gannett predicted 
that his strength at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention would be “a surprise to 
everybody.” 

Wasuincton:— Three Michigan Dem- 
ocratic leaders said they assured President 
Roosevelt today that the State’s 38 dele- 
gates will be aboard the third-term band- 
wagon if he decides to seek re-election. 


Rome:—Premier Mussolini said that 
only “acts” would break his silence. 

WasHINGTON:—President Roosevelt's 
tour of the nation in June will include , 
stop at Uvalde, Tex., home town of John 
N. Garner, where he will visit the Vice 
President. 

WasHINGTON:—Vice President Garner 
today shook hands with an old friend, 
former “Vice President Alexander Throt- 
tlebottom . . . a man who would rather 
be a hermit than Vice President,” in the 
person of Victor Moore, who played 
“Throttlebottom” in the musical satire on 
government, “Of Thee I Sing.” 


* * * 


HE controversy whether airplanes can 

sink battleships is still in that stage of 
quandary suffered by Lewis Carroll’ 
Alice: “Do cats eat bats or do bats eat 
cats?” The Germans say they sank a 
30,000-ton warship with airplane bombs, 
the British say the Germans did not, and 
the United States Navy says it doesn't 
know, but doubts it. 

Secretary Edison told newspaper re- 
porters that airplanes had a “temporary 
advantage” over warships, and then told 
a Senate committee he meant the advan- 
tage was temporary during an actual en- 
gagement, and that the battleship was still 
the backbone of national defense. Twenty 
years ago, Lieutenant Richard Aldworth 
sank the hulk of the old German warship 
Ostfriesland by dropping a bomb down 
its smokestack, and because Colonel Billy 
Mitchell said that proved men-o’-war ob- 
solete he was tossed out of the service. 

The controversy has not abated since, 
but why it should engage the attention of 
the U. S. when the chances are that the 
issue will be decided in Europe presently 


/ 








is not clear. Obviously our course is to 
build battleships that airplanes cannot 
sink, and to build bombing planes that can 
sink battleships, and then try to keep 
them from the ultimate trial by fire. 
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Enitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 
© F restrictions on Bank Loans 
Sir:—The banks for a hundred years 
at B took care of small business loans many a 
time by making 100 per cent loans, but 
t's B now bankers dare not make 100 per cent 
a} loans lest they be called down by bank 
hn @ examiners. I believe if banks were per- 
ice # mitted to use their own judgment in mak- 
ing about 10 per cent of their total loans 
et # as they see fit, they would take care of a 
id, § lot of loans that they now turn down. 
ot- B Here in my little bank, up to the Roosevelt 
her & era, 1 made hundreds of 100 per cent loans 
the # for new business and young people start- 
ed & ing into business and we are still in busi- 


on & ness. Now we are severely criticized if we 


have that kind of loans in our bank. 
Money and people are not going to get 
very far from their holes when they know 


can & someone is looking for them with a double- 
of & barrel shotgun. 

l’s § Kit Carson, Colo. Caries E. Coins 
eat tes. a 

o, | What Will 8,000 A.D. Think? 
and ® Sir:—It is discomforting to consider 
st § what opinion the citizens of A.D. 8000 


will form of 20th century people when they 


re- § open the time capsule and run down the 





ary & list of war budgets of the various nations 
told @ for A.D. 1940 (U.S.N., May 3, p. 7) —and 
van- § then, in those excellent encyclopedias in- 
en- B closed, read of the financial difficulties en- 
still § countered in our national housing pro- 
nity & grams. 
orth § They will naturally conclude that we 
ship § 2th century peoples consider it better 
own § business to build a $200,000 bomber and 
silly § shoot it down in flames with men in it 
ob- § than to loan $200,000 for housing improve- 
. ment. You can’t borrow money in this 
ince, B age unless you can prove beyond a doubt 
n of B that you don’t need it. But perhaps be- 
the § cause of those 1940 war budgets there 
ntly § won't be people living in A.D. 8000. 
Harrisburg, Ill. James R. Carr 
* * oa 
Special Privilege to Labor 
Sir:—Why are not labor unions re- 
quired to incorporate and assume respon- 
ability for the damages done to property 
in strikes and for interference with busi- 
ness, and with every man’s right to work, 
ifhe can find employment at work that he 
wants to do at a price that suits him? 
is ff §=Where has this special privilege brought 
nnot ® the nation? For 150 years, individual ef- 
t call fort and initiative made this the most 
keep § prosperous country in the world. Since 
b. 
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these principles have been interfered with 
it has rapidly slumped. 


Powers, Mich. co 


* * * 


The Ownership of Land 

Sir:—The Government claims the right 
to restrict the acreage that the farmer may 
plant. It has an equal right to say what 
rent the farmer shall pay for the land that 
he farms. Congress should reduce farm 
rents to one-third of the grain grown; enact 
a law to restore all land to the Govern- 
ment; take all away from private owner- 
ship. I realize it would take many years to 
bring about the change without doing 
injustice to present title holders. 

Grant to farm families, willing to live 
on and farm the land, such tracts as those 
families, by their own labor, can cultivate. 

In granting those tracts, it should be 
made clear that they were to make their 
own improvements on the land, that they 
would be required to pay such taxes as 
necessary to support local institutions. 
Estherville, Iowa A. W. Bairp 


* * * 


Individualism vs. Centralization 

Sir:—The chain-store system, regard- 
less of the merchandise or services it of- 
fers to the consumer, with all its admitted 
attractions, is in reality concentrated 
wealth at its highest point of efficient de- 
velopment. (U.S.N. April 12.) 

We cannot divorce ourselves from the 
historic fact that it was individual effort, 
and not corporate, that pioneered our 
country. Return the country’s commerce 
to the individual. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


I. B. Lorxin 


* * * 


World Without Law? 


Sir:—Why all this talk about interna- 
tional law? Hasn’t international law been 
shot to pieces by Italy and Germany, Rus- 
sia and Japan? What political value or 
prestige has the League of Nations? Why 
need the Allies limit their actions by sup- 
posed international law when Germany has 
thrown out the window every aspect of 
international law? 


East Northfield, Mass. A. P. Firt 








Summer Rates 
during World’s Fair 


Single from $5 Double from $7 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Available 
Subway Station at Hotel to Fair 


Henry A. Rost 
President and Managing Director 


oCPLA Z Aa. 


Facing Central Park 
FIFTH AVE. at FIFTY-NINTH ST. 
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@ Close to picturesque hotels and 
chalets in Glacier Park, Montana, 
gamey trout will give you a thril- 
ling battle. Or you can go on a trail 
trip with guide and saddle horses 
and enjoy stream and lake fishing 
in the heart of the world’s most 
colorful mountains. Also, you'll 
find plenty of good shooting —with 
a camera. Here dwell Rocky Moun- 
tain Goats and many other interest- 
ing animals. 

Great Northern representatives or 
travel bureaus will gladly map a 
wonderful vacation trip for you, 
including Glacier Park and nearby 
Canadian Rockies. Or mail coupon. 


GO ON THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
senenctieiniananinenaiciemanenaidiinagiaiin K 
A. J. Dickinson A? 
Room 813, Great Northern Bldg. S$ 
St. Paul, Minn. 






Send information about trip to: 
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President as ‘Battleship Man’ . . . Gifts to Allies 
Of Farm Surpluses. . . Logan Bill Finish Fight 


In spite of reports to the contrary, 
high officials of this Government are 
giving consideration to political rela- 
tionships between the United States 
and Canada and the United States 
and Australia in the event Germany 
does succeed in upsetting British rule. 
x kk 
Military intelligence suggests 
that Italy could hold out only 
from three to six months in an 
active war, owing to deficiencies 
in vital supplies and to the ease 
with which that nation can be 
blockaded from supply sources. 
Mussolini was acting as a decoy 
in his latest moves. 
xk kk 
American airplanes are being shipped 
by the British to French Morocco, to 
avoid the submarine belt in the At- 
lantic, and then are being flown to 
France and to Britain. Later, when 
big American bombers are delivered, 
they will fly the Atlantic. 
kkk 
View in the flying services is that 
President Roosevelt is too much 
of a “battleship man” and that 
he has persisted in the policy that 
prevailed since 1920 of refusing 
to find out exactly what an air- 
plane bomb can do to a battle- 
ship before going ahead with 
spending of vast sums on ships 
that now may have to be rede- 
signed. Fliers say that high offi- 
cials have to “talk down” the ef- 
fectiveness of air bombing in or- 
der to justify their own policies 
that have cost taxpayers vast 
sums. 
xk * 
How surprising Hitler’s war moves 
really are is indicated by a report 
that, when the Nazis moved into the 
Netherlands, U.S. Ambassador to 
France William Bullitt was away 
from the embassy and the Quai 
d’Orsay, and could not be located for 
several hours. 
x *k 
Growing concern on the part of 
this Government over fascist ac- 
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tivities in Latin America is not 

just academic. Involved is a de- 

velopment that could make ex- 

tremely difficult any attempt on 

the part of the United States to 

enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 

xk k * 

Back-stage support to congressional 
opponents of the President’s reor- 
ganization order shifting the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority back to the 
Commerce Department is coming 
from the Authority’s own staff. Some 
Authority employes feel strongly 
about the proposed shift; think the 
order is small reward for a job well 
done. 


x kk 


The Republicans’ choice of a 
presidential candidate is expected 
by insiders to influence the Presi- 
dent’s final third-term decision. 
If Dewey wins the nomination, 
they say, a third-term campaign 
will be clinched. 


xk * 


A plan, getting careful inside atten- 
tion, calls for giving some surplus 
farm commodities — wheat, cotton, 
lard—to the Allies to get around the 
loan barrier. Official view, however, 
is that a gift of commodities to any 
other nation while some Americans 
are in want would have strong po- 
litical repercussions. 
xk * * 

One place where Treasury offi- 

cials can find some loose cash to 

continue government spending 

without raising taxes or the debt 

limit is the Federal Intermediate 

Credit Banks, part of the Farm 

Credit Administration. This agen- 

cy has $40,000,000 in capital 

which it could get along without. 

2 & @ 

A serious split has developed among 
officials of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion. Executives hired by the former 
administrator, Elmer F. Andrews are 
generally opposing concessions to em- 
ployers being promoted by appointees 


of the present administrator, Philip 
Fleming. Two important positions jp 
the division were vacated by resigna. 
tions last week. 
xkxx*k 
CIO fanfare lobbying against 
Wagner Act amendments is in 
sharp contrast to its quiet push 
on House members to get action 
on Walsh-Healey Government- 
Contracts Act so as to extend its 
scope and blacklist convicted vio- 
lators of the Wagner Act. Passed 
by the Senate, the measure is be- 
ginning to yellow in the House 
Judiciary Committee, most of 
whose members oppose it. 
s+ @ 
Administrationites are quietly buck- 
ing congressional proposals to ppro- 
hibit employment of additional aliens 
on Panama Canal work. Fear of 
harm to “good-neighbor” policy is 
reason. Word comes of a compromise 
along lines of a restriction that no 
more aliens than citizens be em- 
ployed. Employment is about to ex- 
pand with new defense works and 
more locks for the canal. 
xk 
Real reason for legislation re- 
quested to increase limit of ex- 
penditure for altering naval ves- 
sels from present maximum of 
$450,000 each is that Navy wants 
to increase angle of elevation of 
the main batteries of three bat- 
tleships—the New York, Texas 
and Arkansas. At a cost of $5,- 
725,000 for the three, the range 
can be increased 50 per cent, en- 
abling the old warships to out- 
shoot modern cruisers. 
x *k 
New Deal Senators are quietly gird: 
ing for a finish fight on the Logan- 
Walter Bill to provide judicial review 
of administrative decisions. Theif 
strategy will be to admit that pet 
haps government regulatory agencies 
should have some curbs, but that the 







} 








proposed measure would hamstring) 


instead of curb those agencies. 
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1. It makes little difference financially whether you hit a man 
with an automobile or a golf ball. The important question to 
ask yourself is: “If it did happen, how much would I lose?” 
No one can tell you, but your loss might be disastrously large 
in either case. 





‘*That’s the idea back 
of the NEW way of 
buying insurance.” 


2. “Losing money hurts—no matter how you lose 
it,” says the Hartford Insurance representative. 
“So the NEW way of buying insurance starts with 
an expert analysis of a// risks to which you are 
exposed—covers you first against possible Jarge 
losses—gives you adequate protection.” 


S_ 





3. The NEW way of buying insurance protects 
you against serious losses like this—no matter 
how unlikely they may seem. A small premium 
may save you thousands of dollars in losses. Better 
look into this NEW way! 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





To learn more about the NEW way of buying in- 
surance, just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask for the 
name of the Hartford representative nearest you. 
Or get in touch with your own insurance broker. 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 









“Speed wins in 
Motor-cycle racing 


Slow burning wins . 
ete field: 


- the cigar 


SAYS JIMMIE KELLY, CHAMPION 
MOTOR-CYCLE RACER AND 
ENTHUSIASTIC CAMEL SMOKER 


ON A MOTOR-CYCLE 
1 GO FOR SPEED IN A BIG is ON THE FAST SIDE—A 50- 
WAY, BUT | KEEP MY SMOKING = mile-an-hour skid, and Jimmie 
ON THE SLOW-BURNING SIDE a Kelly (No. 43) whips into the 
WITH CAMELS. THAT.WAY | (ae lead on the ocean beach at Day- 
GET A LOT OF ‘EXTRAS’ . tona. On a racing motor-cycle 
IN MILDNESS, COOLNESS, Jimmie Kelly is a riding cham- 
FLAVOR—AND CAMELS SLOW pion, but when it comes to cig- 
WAY OF BURNING MEANS ' i} b arettes, this record-breaking 
EXTRA SMOKING x ‘ driver is... 
PER PACK 
“ON THE SLOW SIDE”—That’s 
Jimmie Kelly’s way—and the way 
of millions of other smokers—of 
saying that he prefers the slower- 
burning cigarette...Camel.“That’s 
where the ‘extras’ are in cigarette 
pleasure and value,” explains 
Jimmie (left). 


In recent laboratory tests, 
CHAMPION JIMMIE KELLY (above) is just Camels burned 25% slower 
one of thousands of experienced smokers who than the average of the 15 
have discovered that Camel’s slower way of other of the largest-selling 
burning means several definite advantages. — hi = 
Being slower-burning, Camels are free from pings union payers 


the drying, uncomfortable qualities of excess fies el 


heat. They give you extra mildness and extra 
coolness ... always so welcome. Slower burn- 5 ‘ xX T R A 
ing makes the most of the full, rich flavor of 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos. Camels give you SMOKES BLEND 
extra flavor...don’t tire your taste. The extra ARETTES 


1 
smoking in Camels is a matter of the smokers’ PE we PAC K s 


experience, as well as of impartial laboratory 








record. So get more pleasure per puff and more 


puffs per pack. Get Camels. THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





